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of casting the vote of the State for elec- 
tors in the Presidential contest. Her 
Governor, William H. Gist, sent in his 
message, in which the coming storm was 
foreshadowed, and in view of the proba- 
ble election of Lincoln, and of her deter- 
mined purpose, in that event, to secede, 
he advised that‘the Legislature should 
remain in session, to take steps to meet 
the crisis ; he declared that in his opinion, 
the immediate secession of the State was 
the only course of safety; that all \indi- 
cations showed that other Southern States 
would join her, that a peaceful separation 
would be desirable, but if the Federal 
government attempted coercion, war was 
inevitable, and, to be prepared for the 
worst, he recommended that every man 
in the State, between the ages of eigh- 
teen and forty-five, able to bear arms, 
should be forthwith enrolled and drilled, 
and that ten thousand volunteers should 
be mustered into service and supplied 
with the best arms known to modern 
warfare.@ A-stern enthusiasm pervaded 
every mind: cockades were worn in the 
hats of thousands: an immense crowd 
assembled at Janey’s Hotel, and heard, 
with high approbation, the speech of Sen- 
ator Chestnut, who although up to that 
time uncommitted, now boldly proclaim- 
ed, that if Linepln should be elected, the 
time.for decisive action was come.b On 
the day of election, the te'egraph office in 
Charleston, was surrounded by an excited 
concourse, and each dispateh from the 
North was announced : when the decisive 
message came, and Lincoln’s election was 
known, one feeling filled all hearts, Loud 
and continued cheers for a Southern Con- 
federacy were uttered: c the tidings were 
conveyed, on every line of telegraph’ in 
the State, and every where the people 
were warm for immediate ‘action. The 
Legislature received the Governor’s mes- 
sage with approval, and an informal meet- 
ing of its members showed that the de- 
sire fur immediate secession was: nearly 
unanimous. Meanwhile the sympathy of 
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other Southern States, in their purposes, 
became strongly manifest. In Savannah, 
Georgia, a celebration of the opening of 
the Charleston and Savannah Rail Road, 
was the means of bringing out the senti- 
ments of many prominent men in Geor- 


’ gia, and the Mayor of Savannah, pledged 


fifty thousand Georgians to rally to the 
aid of South Carolina if needed. On the 
7th of November, the Speaker of the 
House of Delegates, in Columbia, receiv- 
ed from Virginia the offer of the services 
of a volunteer corps of soldiers for South 
Carolina. The venerable Edmund Ruffin, 
a patriot of Virginia, known by all who 
saw him by the long, grey hair, floating 
upon nis shoulders, had gone to South 
Carolina to be present in the opening 
scenes of a revolution, which he regarded 
as more important than the struggle 
which separated the American Colonies 
from Great Britain. He addressed the 
people of Columbia on the 7th, declared 
that Southern independence had been his 
study and thought for a Jong life, and he 
hailed with joy the resolve of South Car- 
olina to lead in the struggle to obtain it, 
He was received with ,high enthusiasm, 
and all classes united in urging on the 
movement for secession. 

On the 7th of November, the District 
Court of the United States, Judge Ma- 
grath, presiding, held its last session in 
South Carolina. It met in Charleston, 
and the Grand Jury, composed of gentle- 
men from the body of the State, retired 
as usual, and soon returned with a report 
in the following words: ; 

“Tt was the purpose of this Jury, to 
lay before the Court some matters sug- 
gested by the indictments sabmitted to 
them, but the events of yesterday, seem 
to render this unnecessary now. The 
verdict of the Northern section of the 
Confederacy, solemnly announced to the 
country, through the ballot-box, on yes- 
terday, has swept away the last hope for 
the permanence—for the stability of the 
Federal Government of these Sovereign 
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States, and the public mind is constrain- 
ed to lift itself above the consideration of 
details in the administration of law and 
justice up to the vast and solemn issues 
which have been forced upon us, These 
issues involve the existence of the gov- 
ernment, of which this court is the organ 
and minister. In these extraordinary 
circumstances, the Grand Jury respect- 
fully decline to proceed with their pre- 
sentments,” a 

To this address, Judge Magrath replied 
in terms of serious dignity: he declared 
his belief, that it was the fixed purpose of 
the State, of which they were citizens, to 
withdraw from the Union, and that he 
considered it his duty, without delay, to 
prepare to obey her wishes. 

For this reason, he announced his re- 
signation of his office: he said, “ For the 
last time, I have asa Judge of the United 
States, administered the laws of the United 
States within the limits of the State of 
South Carolina, While thus, acting in 
obedience to a sense of duty, I cannot be 
indifferent to the emotions it must pro- 
duce. That department of government 
which I believed has best maintained its 
integrity and preserved its purity, has 
been, suspended. So far as I am concern- 
ed, the Temple of Justice raised under 
the Constitution of the United States, is 
now closed. If it shall be never again 
opened, I thank God that its doors have 
been closed before its altars have been 
desecrated with sacrifices to tyranny. 
May I not say to you, that in the future, 
which we are about to penetrate, next to 
the reliance we should place in the good- 
ness of that God who will guide us in the 
right way, should be our confidence in 
our State, and oyr obedience to her laws. 
We are about to sever our relations with 
others, because they have broken their 
covenant with us. Let us not break the 
covenant we have made with each other. 
Let us not forget that what the laws of 
our State require, become our duties, and 


that he who acts against the wish or with- 
out the command of his State, usurps that 
sovereign authority which we must main- 
tain inviolate.” 

The resignation of Judge Magrath, was 
immediately followed by that of James 
Conner, the United States District Attor- 
ney. Mr. Campbell, in behalf of the bar, 
responded, and, amid manifestations of 
deep and solemn feeling, the court closed 
its session, never again to resume it. 

All the Federal officers of South Caro- 
lina hastened to resign, except those who 
were compelled by the exigencies of the 
postal service, or the indispensable rou- 
tine of the customs, to retain their places 
for a season. William F. Coleock, col- 
lector of the port of Charleston, promptly 
declared that he would not serve under 
the enemy of his country, and that whe- 
ther South Carolina seceded or not, he 
resigned. b His assistants, Messrs. Cook 
and Jacobs, also sent in their resigna- 
tions. Others followed in quick succes- 
sion, and soon it was apparent that how- 
ever strong might be the love of office, a 
stonger feeling had taken hold of the 
South Carolinians, 


On the night of the 9th of November,. 


a great “secession rally” took place at 
the Institute Hall in Charleston, and not- 
withstanding a rain, it was attended by 
a crowd who filled it to overflowing. 
Earnest, orderly and quiet even in their 
enthusiasm, these men heard, with pro- 
found attention, the addresses of their 
leaders. Judge Magrath being present, 
was called for, and appeared on the plat- 
form: he declared his belief that the 
time for deliberation had ceased, and the 
time for action come. He was received 
with evidences of deep respect and affec- 
tion. c 

In Columbia, the sentiments of the 
people were outspoken in large meetings, 
held at night, with serenades to promi- 
nent Southerners and speeches from them, 
urging the most decided action. The 
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Legislature were nearly unanimous; the 
only difference of opinion among the 
members, was upon the question, whether 
the State should separately secede, or 
should first seek concerted action by con- 
ference with the other Southern States. 
‘Bust doubt on this subject rapidly vanish- 
ed. Prompt State action was decided on. 
Both houses passed, on the 10th of No- 
vember, a bill calling a Convention to be 
chosen by vote of the people on the 6th 
of December, and to assemble at Colum- 
bia on the 17th, with power to adopt an 
ordinance of Secession if they held it to 
be proper so to do. The Senators, Ham- 
mond and Chestnut, sent in their resig- 
nations and never again appeared in the 
Congress of the United States. a 


While the revolution was thus hurry- 
ing on with rapid strides in South Caro- 
lina, other States of the South were man- 
ifesting the warmest sympathy with her 
and preparing to separate themselves 
from the North. On the llth of Novem- 
ber, at Montgomery, in Alabama, an im- 
mense assemblage of people heard ad- 
dresses from William L. Yancey and 
Charles J. Pollard, arging separate State 
action, and resolutions were adopted, de- 
claring it to be the duty of the Legisla- 
ture to calla State Ccnvention as early 
as possible, to determine upon the proper 
time and means for withdrawing the State 
from the Union. b In the Legislature of 
Georgia, a bill was introduced, appropri- 
ating a million of dollars for arming the 
people and providing munitions of war, 
and another bill for assembling a Conven- 
tion to consider the relations of the State 
to the Federal government, and her duty 
in the new aspect of affairs, resulting 
from the élection of Lincoln. Many of 
the most enlightened citizens of Georgia, 
thought that separate action was inexpe- 
dient, and that a conference of all the 
Southern States should first be held. 
Alexander H. Stephens, Robert Toombs 
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and Thomas R, Cobb, by request, appear- 
ed before the members of the Legislature, 
assembled in popular meeting, and ad- 
dressed them. On the 14th of November, 
Mr. Stephens delivered a speech of great 
ingenuity, to show that the cause of the 
Union was not yet hopeless, that all hon- 
orable means should be used to save it— 
that notwithstanding the election of Lin- 
coln, the Northern States might yield to 
a determined admonition from the South, 
and that a Convention, in Georgia, ought 
to be called.c Mr. Cobb, on the other 
side, urged that delay was dangerous, and 
that the Legislature ought to pass an act 
of secession, to be ratified by the people, 
and Mr. Toombs, with equal earnestness, 
insisted that all hope of justice from the 
North was gone, and nothing remained 
but separation, and, if necessary, war to 
maintain the rights of the South. Con- 
ventions were called in Georgia, Alabama 
and Florida, to assemble early in Janu- 
ary. Governor Pettus, of Mississippi, to 
meet the crisis, issued his proclamation, 
calling the Legislature together on the 
26th of November, and immediately on 
their assembling, he addressed to them a 
brief message, depicting in graphic style 
the wrongs suffered from the North, ad- 
vising a Convention, and recommending 
the appointment of commissioners, to con- 
fer with those of other Slave States, and 
inform them what Mississippi intended to 
do. The Legislature called a Conventicn, 
to be elected December 17th, and to meet 
the 7th of January. Governor Ellis, of 
North Carolina, sent a message to the 
Legislature, on the 20th November, re- 
viewing, with clearness, the gross breach- 
es of the Constitution, perpetrated by the 
North, pointing out the perils of the 
times, and advising a conference of the 
Southern States,—a Convention,—the en- 
rollment of the able bodied men, between 
eighteen and forty-five years old, who, he 
stated, would number one hundred and 
ten thousand, and the arming and equip- 
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ping of ten thousand volunteers, as a 
separate corps. @ 

In the border slave States, the same 
unanimity, in favor of secession, was by 
no means manifest. The press of Ken- 
tucky spoke out generally in favor of the 
Union. Missouri made no movement, 
though it was well known that she held 
within her borders, some of the warmest 
supporters of Southern rights, Virginia 
loved the Union, which had been con- 
structed under her fostering care—to 
which she, had given seven presidents, 
and under which the' country had grown 
great and prosperous. She desired,- if 
possible, to preserve it, but her determi- 
nation was steadfastly fixed, to require 
from the North a guaranty of Southern 
rights and abstinence from hostile acts 
against slavery, - Her earnest efforts to 
save the Union, were misunderstood by 
many of the Northern people. On the 
15th of November, a Pennsylvanian, call- 
ing himself James S. Brisbin, wrote a 
letter to Governor Letcher, of Virginia, 
stating that the movements of South Car- 
olina for secession, were to some a matter 
of amusemeunt—to others of alarm—that 
disunion should not be tolerated—that 
twenty-eight millions of freemen in the 
North would crush it—that if the worst 
came, brother must march against brother, 
and concluded by saying, that two hun- 
dred Virginians had tendered him their 
command, and he was ready to give his 
life to maintain the Union. To this effu- 
sion, Governor Letcher replied in a tone 
of stern rebuke, remarking upon the ex- 
cited state of the public mind, and the 
necessity for measures of conciliation to 
restore, if possible, confidence and good 
feeling between the two sections; censur- 
ing the denunciatory spirit of Brisbin’s 
letter, which, as far as it could have any 
influence, would only add fuel to the 
flame, reminding him that his own State 
of Pennsylvania, was implicated in the 
crime of breaking the Constitution, by 
laws to resist the return of fugitive slaves, 
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and informing him, that he was certainly 
in error, in supposing that two hundred 
“Virginians” had called him to their 
command, as the Governor could not be- 
lieve that native citizens of the State, 
would ever invite a Pennsylvanian to 
command them, even should they be will- 
ing “to aid in the ungracious work of 
reducing a Southern sister State to the 
abject condition of a conquered province 
of the Federal government.” b This let- 
ter from her Governor, probably repre- 
sented the feelings of a majority of the 
people of Virginia at that time. They 
knew they had been deeply wronged by 
the North—they were resolved that re- 
dress should be obtained and their rights 
secured by guaranties adequate to the 
end, they were unalterably opposed to 
coercion of any Southern State, by the 
Federal government, but they earnestly 
desired t: exhaust every honorable means 
to preserve the Union. Their error was 


in cherishing any longer the idle hope of. 


finding honor and good faith among a 
people, a large majority of whom were 
given up to the dominion of avarice and 
fanaticism. This error was grave, and 
cost Virginia dearly: it induced her to 
delay taking possession of the strong- 
holds on her soil, arming her people and 
uniting at once with her more Southern 
sisters. « 

While the cotton States were thus alive 
with excitement, and moving steadily fur- 
ward in a.revolution which was to sepa- 
rate them from the Union, the people of 
the North looked on with feelings, at first, 
nearly akin to bewilderment and dismay. 
Blinded by their own vanity and selfish- 


ness, they had never believed disunion® 


possible, and even to the very moment of 
the election of Abraham Lincoln, they 
had treated the solemn warnings, which 
the statesman of the South attered in 
their ears, as mere empty threats. But 


, now the reality began to open upon them 


with appalling power: their press spoke 
out the alarm which thousands were be- 





a Message in Whig, November 27th. 
b Letters in Whig, November 23d. 
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ginning to experience. The New York 
Express said, ‘“‘deplorable and alarming 
as is the news from the Southern States, 
the Republican party at the North, flush- 
ed with victory and greedy for Federal 
power, is yet in no temper to appreciate 
the crisis, * * they are utterly ignorant 
of the South, andof the deep revolution- 
ary causes there at work. These people 
and these journalists, in consequence of 
the twenty years threatening or remon- 
strating we have been having from the 
South, have not the least idea that a crisis 
is impending there, or if it is, they deem 
it such a crisis as may be crushed with 
powder and bail.. * * The Republican 
mind, in the North, in short, has not the 
least idea of what is,going on South, or 
what the South means, and it will not be- 
gin to comprehend it, till the ery of 
“bread,” or ‘* blood,” is raised in our own 
streets, when thousands and tens of thous- 
ands of our laborers are thrown out of 
employ.”a@ The New York I[lerald said, 
“The revolutionary movemeut going for- 
ward at the South, is the direct result of 
the success of the revolutionary move- 
ment, set on foot at the North, by an or- 
ganized anti-slavery party, whose candi- 
date has been elected upon the distinct 
issue of hostility to the domestic institu- 
tion of the South, and utter destruction to 
its local fabric. So sectional is the issue, 
that Mr. Lincoln has been elected entire- 
ly by Northern votes, and has received no 
support from any Southern State. This 
very fact is, of itself, a practical dissolu- 
tion of a Union, founded not in force, but 
in the good will and voluntary association 
of those who are parties to it. * * * 
“Whatever may be the final result, the 
conflict now commenced cannot fail to be 
attended with the most disastrous conse- 
quences to trade and commerce and eve- 
ry description of business. A commer- 
cial panic and a financial revulsion, will 
inevitably ensue, making bankrupts of 
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our merchants and manufacturers, and 
bringing destitution to thousands who are 
now in good circumstances.” b 

These gloomy forebodings were but too 
speedily realized. Through all the com- 
mercial and manufacturing districts of 
the North, distress and alarm prevailed : 
no orders for goods came, workmen were 
discharged or put on half time and half 
wages: money began to hide itself for 
fear of the coming storm: the banks 
could not relieve a pressure caused by 
universal distrust; failures took place in 
numbers so great, that colossal fortunes 
toppled down in a day; no business was 
active, save the manufacture of arms four 
the South, under extensive orders, public 
and private; rents in the large cities fell 
to insignificant sums; some of the most 
costly business houses could not be rent- 
ed out for enough to pay taxes and insur- 
ance; men reputed rich, began to find 
their wealth converted into withered 
leaves, like the coin of the Arabian fable; 
factories, stocks, ships and merchandise 
ceased to be convertible into money, and 
hung like a dead weight on their owner’s 
hands: they would neither pay debts, 
nor yield revenue for support: a cry of 
suffering came up from all classes: so 
great was the ruin, thatin six weeks after 
the election of Lincoln, a paper of much 
influence and extended means of infor- 
mation, estimated the loss actually sus- 
tained by the North, by reason of the cri- 
sis, at the sum of four hundred and sev- 
enty-eight millions of dollars, made up 
by fair computation of loss on wheat, 
flour and corn, at tide-water and in the 
interior, pork in the interior, imported 
and domestic articles, iron and woolens, 
loss to manufacturers by suspension, half 
work and loss of interest, decline in 
stocks and public bonds, and loss on real 
and personal estate. c 

In the midst of this season of revolu- 
tion, gloom and alarm, the Congress of 





a New York Express, 11th November, 1860. 


b New York Herald, November Oth, 1860. 
c The estimate is given in detail in the New York Herald, quoted in Richmond Whig, 
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the United States met at Washington, on 
the 4th of December, and President Buch- 
anan sent in his message. This docu- 
ment vividly exhibited the perplexity and 
distress of a high public officer, whose 
principles compelled him to admit the 
wrongs suffered by the South, but who 
was strongly opposed to disunion. He 
reviewed clearly the breaches of the Con- 
stitution by the North, ia reference to 
slavery, and declared that if justice was 
not done ‘the injured States, after hav- 
ing first used all peaceful and Constitu- 
tional means to obtain redress, would be 
justified in revolutionary resistance to the 
government of the Union.” He denied, 
however, the right of secession, and ar- 
gued against it at length, but in consid- 
ering the position which a seceded State 
would hold, he asked the momentous 
question: ‘‘ Has the Constitution delega- 
ted to Congress the power to coerce a 
State into submission, which is attempt- 
ing to withdraw, or has actually with- 
drawn from the Confederacy?” This 
question he answered in the negative, and 
demonstzated the. soundness of his view, 
by referring to the history of the Consti- 
tution, to the fact that power to use force 
against a State, had been expressly refu- 
sed to the Federal government, and that 
the exercise of such a power was “at va- 
riance with the whole spirit and intent 
of the Constitution.” 

Holding these opinions, history will 
ever deplore that President Buchanan 
failed to carry out their logical develop- 
ment into action, and to use all his offi- 
cial power and influence, in obtaining a 
peaceful acquiescence in the withdrawal 
of the seceding States, and of all others 
who chose to secede—the surrender to 
them of the forts and military stations 
on their soil, and a fair settlement be- 
tween them and the States adhering to 
the old Union, of all money questions on 
either side arising from the separation. 
Had he so done, it is possible that a sepa« 
rate nationality, in the Southern States, 


might have been so far perfected, and so 
equitably established in the eyes of the 
world, that the party of whom Abraham 
Lincoln was the head, on coming into 
office, would not have been able to disturb 
it, and for the first time in the history of 
the human race, a great revolution, with- 
out bloodshed, would have occurred. But 
Mr. Buchanan fell below the crisis: he 
was a Northern man by birth, and though 
elected on a national basis, he could not 
rise to a stand point above that of his 
section. He declared his intention to re- 
tain the forts on the soil of South Caro- 
lina, and to resist, with force, all attempts 
on the part of that State, to resume pos- 
session of them, and asserted, that “in 
such a contingency, all responsibility for 
consequences, would rightfully rest on 
the heads of the assailants.” a 

Herein was the germ of war. 

That.we may see clearly what rights 
the Seceding States had in these forts and 
strongholds, it will be necessary to review 
their position. At the very time when 
Virginia was considering whether or not 
she should adopt the Federal Constitution, 
Patrick Henry warned her of the danger 
arising from this subject; he said, “ you 
are to give into the hands of Congress all 
such places as are fit for strongholds: 
when you have these fortifications and 
garrisons within your State, your State 
Legislature will have no power over them, 
though they see the most dangerous insults 
offered to the people daily.” To this sa- 
gacious admonition, the advocates of the 
new government replied, that the only 
object of these forts and strongholds would 
be national defence, the defence of the 
United States, and especially of the State 
in which they were located, against a for- 
eign foe, andthat they would beso guard- 
ed by proper terms of cession, that they 
could not be used for purposes of domes- 
tic tyranny by the Federal government. b 
The prophetic eye of Patrick Henry, 
caught a glance of scenes which were 
hidden from his compeers, Could they 





a Message, December 4th, 1860. 


b Speeches of Patrick Henry and others in Virginia, Debates 1788. 
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have been then revealed, it is certain that 
Virginia would never have been a party 
to the Federal Union. 

When the States were afterwards ap- 
plied to for grants of the soil, and juris- 
diction for the purposes of these forts, 
they readily yielded and conyeyed them 
to the United States. But in every case 
the object was defence of the State in 
which they were located and through her, 
of the United States, against outward 
foes. In several instances, the object was 
expressly declared in the grant, and it was 
moreover declared that when this object 
ceased to be sought in good faith, by the 
United States, the soil and jurisdiction of 
these forts should revert to the State 
granting them, It is apparent that it 
was never the intention of any State to 
surrender absolutely and unconditionally. 
the control and jurisdiction over these 
sites to the Federal government. Nearly 
every grant contains a clause declaring 
that if the United States did not construct 
the works for the purposes proposed, the 
grant should be void, and also expressly 
reserving to the State full power to exe- 
cute and make effectual her own process 
within them.a@ And in the act of Vir- 
ginia, ceding to the United States the 
lands at Old Point Comfort, and the shoal 
called the Rip Raps, for the erection of 
Fortresses Monroe and Calhoun, it was de- 
clared that the cession was “ for the pur- 
pose of fortification and other objects of 
national defence,” and the act provided, 
that “should the United States at any 
time appropriate them to any other pur- 
poses than those indicated in the pream- 
ble to this act, the same shall revert to, 
and revest in this commonwealth.” d 

In all the States, the same condition 
was implied, for assuredly # was not to 
be supposed that any State, when driven 
by the wrongs and oppression of the Fed- 
eral government to withdraw from the 
Union, could permit her own soil to be 
occupied by hostile forts, which although 
intended for her defence, and ceded only 
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for that purpose, would be used to intim- 
idate and overawe her people, to imprison 
her faithful sons, to turn their guns upon 
her own bosom, to seize and confiscate her 
property, to shut up her harbors and de- 
stroy her trade, and finally to reduce her 
to submission. It follows therefore from 
the very nature of the grant of these forts 
and strongholds, that when any State, for 
adequate cause, determined to withdraw 
from'the Union, she had the right, im- 
mediately, to repossess and control all 
such places upon her soil, and all that the 
other States could require, would be a 
fair settlement in money, or its equiva- 
lent, for the property thus taken. 

The harbor of Charleston, in South 
Carolina, was defended by several power- 
ful forts, all of which were under the 
control of the Federal government when 
the decisive time arrived for her separa- 
tion from the Union. Nearest to the city 
was .Castle Pinckney, a work on the 
Southern end of Shute’s Folly Island, at 
the mouth of Cooper river, having Hog 
Island Channel on the North, and Folly 
Although not 
extensive, this fort was very -important, 
because its guns commanded the whole 
Eastern line of the Charleston wharves : 
on the South it presented a semicircular 
face, and on the East and West, tangents 
frum the are in front ran back to a plain 
wall in the rear: it had two rows of guns, 
the lower tier being in case-mates, bomb- 
proof, about seven feet above low water 
mark, the upper tier guns mounted in 
barbette: the whole number of guns 
mounted being twenty-five 24 and 32 
pounders, and six Columbiads, with seve- 
ral sea coast mortars: the fort was pro- 
vided with furnaces for heating shot, and 
the magazine was well supplied with 
powder and loaded shells. By reason of 
the nearness of the lower guns to the 
water, the want of ventilation and the 
reverberation of sound, the case-mate 
batteries in actual combat would soon be 
useless, but the parapet guns were 80 








a Hotchkiss Statute Law of Georgia, 87-88. 
b Act March 1, 1821, Va. Supp. to R. C., 25-26. 
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high as to be above the hulks of the lar- 
gest ships of war.a@ Next was Fort John- 
' gon, on James’ Island, to the South of the 
harbor,—this was an old work, long dis- 
used, but with substantial walls in batte- 
ry capable of being made serviceable. 
North East from Fort Johnson, in the 
very mouth of the harbor, distant about 
one mile from James’ Island, on the one 
side, and Sullivan’s Island on the other, 
and about five miles from Charleston, was 
Fort Sumter, a name ever memorable in 
the war soon to commence. It was built 
on arr artificial island of sunken stone of 
ponderous strength; the fort, above the 
water line, was of brick and concrete of 
the most solid character ;-its plan was a 
pentagon, with one side parallel to the 
adjoining shore, thus preseting an angle 
to the channel ; the height of the parapet 
above the water I'ne, wag @aty feet; the 
interior was well finished ; 4 the Eastern 
and Western sides, were the barracks, 
mess-hall and kitchen for the privates, 
and on the South, the officers’ quarters, 
which were very handsome ; it was mount- 
ed with one hundred and forty of the 
heaviest.guns, arranged in three tiers, the 
two lower being casemates, with arched 
bomb proofs, in which were mounted 
sixty-four 32 and 24 pounders, and on the 
parapets 8 and 10 inch Columbiads and 
heavy sea coast mortars; the heaviest 
pieces were turned towards the water, the 
lighter towards the land side, which was 
also protected by musketry, fur which 
loop holes were cut inthe walls: two furs 
naces for heating shot were provided ; the 
magazine contained forty thousand pounds 
of powder, with a full supply of shot and 
shell: the batteries were capable of throw- 
ing eight thousand pounds of metal at 
one ‘discharge; the weakest part of the 
fort was on the South side, where the 
masonry was less solid and, moreover, 
was not protected by any flank fire, as 
were the other walls: but the whole fort 
was a fine specimen of military engineer- 


ing, exhibiting beauty, strength and. va- 
riety in its arches, angles, case-mates and 
batteries, with walls twelve feet thick at 
their base, and eight and a half at the top. 
Such a fort, if perfectly manned, would 
have been nearly impregnable. } 
~ Farthest from Charleston was Fort 
Moultrie, on Sullivan’s Island—an enclo- 
sed water-battery, having a front on the 
water of three hundred feet, and running 
inland two hundred and forty feet: it 
was built with salient and reéntering an- 
gles, admirably adapted for defence: the 
outer and inner walls were of brick, cap- 
ped with stone and filled in with earth, 
the whole thickness being sixteen feet: 
the barracks and quarters for men and 
officers wereample: the battery mounted 
a full complement of heavy guns, but the 
fort was assailable on the land side, and 
was commanded by the guns of Fort 
Sumter. ¢ 

Colonel Gardner of the United States 
army had been in command, buat, about 
the first of December, 1860, he was re- 
lieved by Major Robert Anderson, a -Ken- 
tuckian by birth, about fifty-six years old, 
an officer distinguished in the Mexican 
war, and of thorough military education. 
His command consisted of eight officers, 
fifteen musicians and fifty-five artillerists. 
He garrisoned Fort Moultrie, but neces- 
sarily stationed a guard of only one or 
two men at Castle Pinckney and Fort 
Sumter. A large number of workmen 
were, however, employed on the forts and 
were daily adding to their strength, com- 
pleting bomb proofs and mounting guns. 
Such was the state of things early in De- 
cember, when President Buchanan deliv- 
ered his message, and when South Caro- 
lina was firmly preparing to separate her- 


self from the Union. Castle Pinckney 


and Fort Sumter were at her mercy. She 
could have occupied them any day and 
thrown into them a sufficient military 
force to hold them against all assaffits : 
she held all the neighbouring islands, 





a Report in Dispatch, January 8th, 1861. 


b Evans and Cogswell’s pamphlet, Charleston, 1861, Appendix. 


' ¢ Charleston Mercury, in Dispatch, December 15th, 1861. 
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James’, Morris, Shute’s Folly, Hog Island 
and the larger part of Sullivan’s Island: 
the feeble garrison of Fort Moultrie, 
could have been overcume by an attack 
from the land with numbers too great to 
be resisted, or could have been destroyed 
by the guns of Sumter. But she fore- 
bore. Intending to act with scrupulous 
good faith herself, she expected fair and 
honorable dealing from the Federal gov- 
ernment. We shall see, that instead of 
honesty and candor, she encountered du- 
plicity, foul dealing and assaults, which 
finally ruptured the Union and arrayed 
the South in arms in‘a righteous war of 
defence against a selfish, brutal and 
treacherous foe. 

On Saturday, the 8th of December, 
1860, four of the representatives from 
South Carolina, in the United States Con- 
gress, viz: John McQueen, M. L. Bon- 
ham, W. W. Boyce and Laurence M, 
Keitt, had an interview with President 
Buchanan, and an earnest conversation, 
as to the intended secession of their State, 
and the forts in Charleston harbor, with 
the view, on their part, as well as that of 
the President, to prevent a bloody colli- 
- sion between the parties. JIe requested 
that they’ would reduce their suggestions 
to writing, and submit them to him: they 
did go, and, on the 10th of December, 
presented to him the following paper: 


To his excellency, James Buchanan, 
President of the United States. 


In compliance with our statement to 
you, yesterday, we now express to you 
our strong convictions, that neither the 
constituted authorities, nor any body of 
the people of the State of South Carolina, 
will either attack or molest the United 
States forts, in the harbor of Charleston, 
previously to the action of the Conven- 
tion; and we hope and believe, not until 
an offer has been made through an ac- 
eredited representative, to negotiate for 
an @nicable arrangement of all matters 
between the State and the Federal gov- 
ernment, provided that no reinforcements 
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shall be sent into those forts, and their re- 
lative mititary status shall remain as at 
present. & 


This paper was signed by the four rep- 
resentatives above mentioned. On re- 
ceiving and reading it, Mr. Buchanan 
made some objection to the word “ pro- 
vided,” on the ground that it might be 
held as constituting an agreement on his 
part as President ; to this the rep: esenta- 
tives replied, that they had no authority 
to make an agreement for the State, and 
therefore expected none from the Presi- 
dent; Mr. Buchanan then received the 
paper, with a promise that he would re-. 
turn it to the gentlemen, signing it or 
one of them before he ordered any*rein- 
furcements to the forts, band the arrange- 
ment was considered not as a binding le- 
gal agreement, but in a higher light, as a 
pledge of honor between the parties, that 
its terms should be observed. On the 
part of South Carolina, they were kept 
with sacred fidelity: on the part of the 
United States, they were grossly violated. 

John B. Floyd was then Secretary of 
War; he was from Virginia, a State then 
adverse to disunion, and very earnest in 
the desire to avoid bloodshed and war; 
he approved of the arrangement made 
with the South Carolina representatives, 
and on the llth of December, issued in- 
structions to Major Anderson, in which 
he said: “ You are carefully to avoid eve- 
ry act which would needlessly tend to 
provoke aggression, and for that reason, 
you are not without necessity, to take up 
any position which could be construed 
into the assumption of a hostile attitude, 
but you are to hold possession of the forts 
in this harbor, and if attacked, you are 
to defend yourself to the last extremity. 
The smallness of your force, will not per- 
mit you, perhaps, to occupy more than 
one of the three forts, but an attack on, 
or attempt to take possession of either of 
them, will be regarded as an act of hos- 
tility, and you may then put your com- 
mand into either of them, which you may 
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deem most proper, to increase its power 
of resistance. You are also authorized 
to take similar steps whenever you have 
tangible evidence of a design to proceed 
to a hostile act.” a 

To the arrangement suggested in these 
papers, South Carolina acceded ; her del- 
egation in Congress unanimously appro- 
ved it; her Governor took measures to 
prevent any irregular action of inviduals 
from disturbing the peace, and the author- 
ities of the State determined that no ef- 
fort should be made to stop the collection 
of the customs, to take possession of the 
forts, or to employ force in any way, un- 
til hostile acts of the Federal yovernment 
compelled resistance. } 

On the 17th of December, 1860, the 
Convention called by her Legislature, 
and elected by her people, assembled in 
Columbia, in a church, over which floated 
a flag bearing the device of a palmetto 
tree, with an open Bible at its trunk, with 
the inscription, ‘God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in time of 
trouble, therefore will we not fear, though 
the earth be removed and though the 
mountains be carried into the sea; the 
Lord of Hosts is with us—the God of 
Jacob is our refuge.” c In the presence 
of the Convention and of both houses of 
the Legislature, the newly elected Gover- 
nor, Francis W. Pickens, was inaugura- 
ted and delivered an address reviewing 
the causes which had alienated the State 
from the Union, declaring the fixed pur- 
pose of South Carolina to assert her 
separate independence, and then to invite 
the codéperation of her sister States of the 
South, in forming a general government. 

On the evening of the first day of the 
Session, the Convention, by unanimous 
vote, passed a resolution that in their 
opinion the State of South Carolina 
should forthwith secede from the Federal 
Union, known as the United States of 
America, and a committee was appointed 
to draft an ordinance of secession. 

On the 18th, the Convention adjourned 
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to Charleston, because of the prevalence 
of disease in Columbia. 

On Thursday, the 20th of December, 
186), the committee, through Mr. Inglis, 
reported this memorable ordinance. While 
it was read, profound silence prevailed. 


“It was in the following words: 


** We, the people of the State of South 
Carolina, in Convention assembled, do 
declare and ordain, and it is hereby de- 
clared and ordained, that the ordinance 
adopted by us in Convention, on the 
twenty-third day of May, in the year of 
our Lord, one thousand, seven hundred 
and eighty-eight, whereby the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was ratified, 
and alsw all acts and parts of acts of the 
General Assembly of the State, ratifying 
amendments of the said Constitution, are 
hereby repealed: and the Union now sub- 
sisting between South Carolina and other 
States, under the name of ‘ The United 
States of America,’ is hereby dissolved.” 

This ordinance was adopted by a unan- 
imous vote of the Convention, and on the 
evening of the same day, an immense as- 
semblage convened at St. Andrew’s [fall, 
in Charleston, to attend upon the cere- 
mony of signing the roll of parchment on 
which the ordinance was engrossed. The 
public procession entered the hall in or- 
der, the President and members of the 
Convention coming first, followed by the 
President and member of the Senate, and 
the Speaker and House of Representa- 
tives; their entry was greeted by loud 
and prolonged cheers from the spectators ; 
the proceedings were commenced with 
prayer ; the Attorney General of the State 
then announced that the ordinance had 
been engrossed by order of the Conven- 
tion, and the parchment roll was signed 
by the members, who were called succes- 
sively to the table. When all had sign- 
ed, President Jamison raised the parch- 
ment in the sight of the assemblage, and 
announced that the ordinance of secession 
having been signed and ratified, he pro- 
claimed the State of South Carolina an 





a Mr. Buchanan’s letter to the South Carolina Commissioners. 


b Whig, December 13th, 1860. 
¢ Charleston Courier, December 18th. 
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Independent Commonwealth. The whole 
audience rose, and with loud cheers and 
waving of hats and handkerchiefs, mani- 
fested the enthusiasm with which they 
heard this proclamation. a 

Thus was the great North American 
Union dissolved. One ofthe thirteen 
original States, which had fought through 
the First Revolutionary War, now led the 
way in a Second Revolution, far more 
important than the separation of the Co- 
lonies from Great Britain. It is impos- 
sible to look upon such an event without 
feelings of mingled sorrow and triumph: 
sorrow that the most magnificent vision 
the world had ever seen should fade 
away: that the giant power which seem- 
ed advancing to world-conquest, should 
tremble and fall, that the Great Repubiic 
which never yielded to outward enemies, 
should break asunder by reason of inter- 
nal dissensions :—triumph, that the spirit 
of libe‘ty and resistancé to oppression 
was yet unquenched, and that the people 
of a sovereign State were ready to en- 
counter self-denial, suffering, danger— 
even death, rather than submit to wrongs 
which threatened her with degradation. 

After declaring South Carolina an in- 
dependent State, her Convention pro- 
ceeded to make the changes. in her Con- 
stitution and laws, necessary to meet her 
new relations, passed a resolution, ap- 
pointing delegates to meet other delegates 
from such Southern States as might like- 
wise secede, in General Convention, at 
Montgomery, in Alabama, on the 5th day 
of February 1861, for the purpose of forra- 
ing a Southern Confederacy, and provi- 
ding for their common welfare and de- 
fence, and elected three commissioners, 
R. W. Barnwell, J. Il. Adams and James 
L. Orr, with power and authority to pro- 
ceed to Washington, and negotiate with 
the United States government, fur the 
peaceable return of the forts to the State, 
and a full and fair money settlement of 
the difference between the value of the 








property received by her from the Union, 
and of her interest in that retained by 
the Federal government.b These gentle- 
men hastened to fulfil their grave mis- 
sion, but hardly-had they arrived in 
Washington, and made known their pur- 
pose, when events occurred which broke 
the promise of peace, held out by Presi- 
dent Buchanan, and hurried on the South- 
ern revolution with irresistible power. 
We have seen that no move whatever 
for seizing the ungarrisoned forts or at- 
tacking Fort Moultrie, had been made by 
South Carolina, Nevertheless Major An-) 
derson was in constant apprehension of 
assault, and kept a force of workmen busy 
in strengthening Moultrie aud mounting 
additional guns ; he had even made prep- 
arations, in case of attack, to retire with 
his command to“the citadel in the West- 
ern part of the work, and defend himself 
to extremity, after blowing up the rest of 
the Fort.c Under the honorary pledge 
of President Buchanan and the instruc- 
tions from Secretary Floyd, he had no 
right to dismantle one Fort and occupy 
another, for the purpose of strengthening 
his military position, Such a move would 
certainly have been a change in “ the 
relative military status of the forts,” and 
could only be justified by hostile move- 
mentsby the State. No such movements 
occurred. On Christmas day, the 25th of 
December, Major Anderson dined with 
the authorities of Charleston; hilarity 
and good feeling prevailed, he left late at 
night, and the honest Carolinians dream- 
ed of any thing rather than a hostile step 
on his part.d But,at sunset on the 26th, 
the garrison of Moultrie were ordered to 
pack their knapsacks and hold themselves 
ready for a move ; they were reviewed on 
parade, sent quietly aboard of two schoon- 
ers and hurried over to Fort Sumter. 
Officers, with a few men, were left in 
Moultrie, with orders to fire upon the 
South Carolina armed steamers, Ninaand 
General Clinch, if they attempted to mo- 





a Charleston Courier, 21st and 22nd December. 


b Charleston Mercury and Courier, Dispatch, January 8, 1861. 


ec Charleston Courier, 28th December. 


d Washington Star, in Dispatch, December 31st. 
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lest the movement; the moon shone 
brightly ; several passages by the schoon- 
ers took place, provisions, powder, small 
arms and every article of use, capable of 
rapid transfer, were taken away. On one 
trip, the schooner, filled with men and 
baggage, passed close under the bow of 
Nina, yet her crew suspected nothing 
wrong; the officers in Moultrie held the 
lanyards of the guns ready to fire on the 
steamers at the first warlike symptom, 
but none such was seen; at last, when 
all was ready, the guns of Moultrie were 
spiked, the mortars dismounted, the gun 
carriages set fire to, and, under the light 
of the burning, the last of the garrison 
arrived in safety at Fort Sumter.a Hay- 
ing thus successfully accomplished an act 
of falsehood and treachery, they kneeled 
on the ground in fanatical excitement, 
and raised the “stars and stripes” to the 
flag staff, bringing the first stain of dis- 
honor upon a flag which was soon to be 
covered with infamy ! 

Confused rumors of these events, reach- 
ed Charleston early on the 27th of Decem- 
ber, and produéged intense excitement. 
It was at first supposed that Fort Moul- 
trie was in ruins, but in a few hours the 
truth was known, and Major Anderson’s 
movement was universally regarded as an 
act of war. It was impossible to inter- 
pret it otherwise. Without provocation 
or tangible evidence to believe that any 
hostile act was intended against him, he 
had destroyed the defences of one fort, 
and taken possession of another much 
stronger and more menacing to the city, 
from which his guns commanded the har- 
bor on every side, thus giving him the 
power to arrest the shipping bound to or 
from the port, and to assume an attitude 
of hostility, inconsistent with the safety 
of that partof the State. Governor Pick- 
ens did not hesitate as to the course re- 
quired by the exigency; troops were or- 
dered to assemble, and in afew hours the 


Washington Light Infantry, Capt. Simon- © 


rs 


ton, the Carolina Infantry, Capt. Pinck- 
ney, the Meagher Guards, Capt. McReady, 
forming part. of a rifle regiment under 
Col. Pettigrew, the Marion Artillery, 
Capt. King, Lafayette Artillery, Capt. 
Pope, with parts cf two other artillery 
corps, the whole under command of Col. 
DeSaussure, embarked on the Nina and 
General Clinch, and by 9 o’clock, on 
Thursday, the 27th, they had taken pos- 
session of Castle Pinckney and Fort 
Moultrie, and commenced the work of 
cleaning away the ruins of the fire and 
putting both forts in serviceable condi- 
tion. b 

When the telegraph informed the gov- 
ernment, at Washington, of Major An- 
derson’s move, for a time, the course of 
President Buchanan was uncertain. So 
palpable was the breach of faith involved 
in this act, that his first impulse seems to 
have been to order Anderson back to Fort 
Moultrie, to restore as far as possible the 
‘status quo,” and soothe the indignation 


of the Carolinians,c But evil counsels: 


prevailed, and to them the President 
yielded ; he refused to command what 
simple justice and good faith required, 
and from this moment his course of policy 
was such as to forfeit the confidence of 
Southern men, and to drive forward the 
car of revolution with ten fold rapidity. 
Secretary Floyd earnestly requested that 
his department might be directed to order 
Anderson back to Moultrie, and, his re- 
quest being refused, on the 29th Decem- 
ber, he tendered his resignation, saying: 
““T can no longer hold my office under 
my convictions of patriotism, nor with 
honor, subjected, as I am, to the violation 
of solemn pledges and plighted faith.” 
Ilis resignation was accepted, and Mr. 
Holt, the postmaster general, was ap- 
pointed in his'place. 

The South Carolina commissioners, 
Messrs. Barnweil, Adams and Orr, open- 
ed a correspondence with the President, 
stating that they were fully authorized to 





a Charleston Courier, December 28th. 
patch, January 7th, 1861. 
b Charleston Courier, December 28th. 
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Letter from an officer of the garrison. Dis- 


c Letter to South Carolina Commissioners, in Dispatch, January Sth, 1861. 
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negotiate for forts, light houses and all 
other places, on her soil, on which the 
money of the United States had been ex- 
pended, but that until Anderson’s conduct 
was set right, or satisfactorily explained, 
they were compelled to suspend the dis- 
cussion of the terms of settlement ; they 
then urged the President to withdraw the 
federal troops from the harbor of Charles- 
ton, saying, “‘under present circumstan- 
ces, they are a standing menace, which 
renders negotiation impossible, and, as 
our recent experience shows, threatens 
speedily to bring to a bloody issue, ques- 
tions which ought to be settled with tem- 
perance and judgment.” ‘To this, the 
President replied, denying that he had 
made any agreement with South Caroli- 
na, though he admitted his conference 
with her representatives, and the terms 
of the paper received from them on the 
10th of December, refusing in positive 
terms to withdraw the troops from Charles- 
ton harbor, complaining of the acts of 
the State, in taking military possession of 
Moultrie and Castle Pinckney; and de- 
claring his intention to defend Fort Sum- 
ter against hostile attacks, by such means 
as he might possess for the purpose. The 
commissioners rejuined, reasserting that 
the paper thus received. by the President, 
niade a pledge of. honor for observance of 
its terms on. both sides, reminding him 
that he had determined not to order back 
Major Anderson, before he heard of the 
occupation of Moultrie and Castle Pinck- 
ney by the State troops, and aaying in con- 
clusion, *‘ our mission being one for nego- 
tiation and peace, and your note leaving 
us without ,hope of a withdrawal of the 
troops from, Fort Sumter or of the resto- 
ration of the “status quo,” existing at 
the time of our arrival, and intimating, 
as we think, your determination to rein- 
force the garrison in the harbor of Charles- 
ton, we respectfully inform you that we 
purpose returning to Charleston to-mor- 
row afternoon,” The President returned 
this letter, with a written endorsement, 
that it was of such a character that he 
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declined to receive it-@ The commis- 
sioners soon afterwards returned to their 
State. 

Upon the plain facts of the case, it 
seems impossibl§ to regard the act of Ma- 
jor Anderson in any other light than as 
a violation of a pledge of honor, and a 
treacherous move by which a hostile gar- 
rison was established in a powerful fort 
on the soil of So.ih Carolina, which the 
could hate ceveried at any time and 
which she forebore to take, simply be- 
cause of her trust in the pledge made b7 
both parties, Yet Anderson’s conduct 
was lauded to the heavens, by the people 
of the North; forthwith he became a 
hero; hundreds of guns were fired in 
salutes to his honor; he was toasted in 
public feasts and private assemblies. The 
New York World said, “ his praises are 
on every tongue”’ The Times said, “ that 
his step was probably taken without or- 
ders, and, if so, he will already have 
established for himself a hold on the ad- 
miration and affection of the country, 
which will not easily beyweakened,” The 
Philadelphia Enquirer gaid, ‘‘ There is so 
much wisdom, energy and military fore- 
cast in the movement, as to create the be- 
lief that it was muinly the work of the 
brave old Commander in Chief of our 
armies, General Scott,” 6 The very disin- 
genuousness and deceit involved in the 
move, seemed to give it peculiar zest and 
charm to the Northern people. 

Its’ effect on the South was equally 
great, but in an opposite direction. Rev- 
olution rolled on with resistless energy. 
On the 30th of December, under orders 
from the Governor, South Caroling troops 
took possession of the Arsenal in Charles- 
ton, which had previously been only 
watched by State sentinels outside. Mus- 
kets, rifles, powder and munitions of war, 
estimated to be worth nearly half a mil- 
lion of dollars were thus secured; the 
State flag was run up to the staff and sa- 
luted by a round of artillery. Charles- 
ton was alive with warlike activity. 
Governor Pickens established his quarters 





a Correspondence in Dispatch, January 8th, 1861. 
6 Quotations in Dispatch, 31st December, 1861. 
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in the city, and worked night and day in 
giving orders, holding conferences with 
nilitary advisers and employing laborers 
for batteries to defend the harbor, Ex- 
tensive works were commenced on Mor- 
ris’ Island, slaves were sent down from 
the country by their owners, and cheer- 
fully labored on the islands and sea coast, 
in throwing up sand batteries and pre- 
paring to mount cannon.a On the 3d of 
January, 1861, under orders from Gover- 
nor Brown, Georgia troops took posses- 
sion of Forts Pulaski and Jackson, and 
armorers were immediately set to work 
cleaning the guns and preparing these 
strongholds for efficient service. 6° The 
women.of Georgia began to move, and 
exhibited a spirit which was soon found 
to exist in the bosom of almost every wo- 
man in the slave States, and which after- 
wards showed itself in the noblest hero- 
ism, self-denial and patient toil, that the 
women of any country have ever exhibi- 
ted. Men of the South might differ, but 
women were all secessionists. In Burke 
County, Georgia, a meeting of ladies was 
held, who resolved that “their honor, 
their interest and their social position de- 
manded immediate secession from the 
abolition States of the demoralized and 
debased Union,” and the young ladies re- 
solved, that they woud “reject with 
haughty scorn and proud disdain, all ci- 
vilities from any gentleman who refuses 
or neglects to join the ranks of any South- 
ern State, that shall in her sovereign 
capacity, withdraw her allegiance from 
this unconstitutional Confederacy; hold- 
-ing it to be self evident that a dastard 
can never win a woman’s love, nor defend 
ber honor.”c¢ 

On the 3d of January, 1861, the Con- 
vention of the State of Florida met at 
Tallahassee, and on the 7th, by a vote of 
sixty-two to five, declared that Florida 
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ought to secede from the Union. 
mittee of thirteen reported an ordinance 
of secession, which was adopted on the 
same day. The Convention of Missis- 
sippi met at Jackson, on the 7th, and on 
the 9th, by a vote of sixty-four to fifteen, 
passed an ordinance of secession, which 
was welcomed with great joy and with 
an illumination of the city.c On the 
same day, an event occurred off the har- 
ber of Charleston, ominous of war. 
After determining not to order Ander- 
sou back to Moultrie, President Buchanan 
decided to send the Federal war frigate, 
Brooklyn, with reinforcements. and sup- 
plies tu Fort Sumter. . But on the 31st of 
December, 1860, he abandoned this pur- 
pose, a part of his cabinet having ear- 
nestly opposed it. Ina few days he again 
resolved to send troops to Sumter, and 
under his direction the War Department 
chartered a steamer, called the “ Star of 
the West,” which sailed from New York, 
on Saturday, the 5th of January, having 
on board two hundred and fifty soldiers, 
under Lieut. Woods, besides stores and 
munitions of war. On learning that she 
had sailed, and her purpose and destina- 
tion, Hon. Jacob Thompson, Secretary of 
the Interivr, and a member of Mr. Buch- 
anan’s cabinet, immediately resigned, al- 
leging that to send reinforcements to 
Sumter, was in violation of an under- 


standing had on the 3lst December, and® 


had not been authorized in any cabinet 
meeting.e Had the President intended 
to foree the Southern States, as rapidly 
as possible, out of the Union, he could 
not have used means better fitted to the 
purpose than this step. It was absurd 
to suppose that South Carolina would 
quietly permit a fresh garrison of foreign 
soldiers to be thrown into a fort, on her 
soil, which already threatened to stop her 
"trade and shed the blood of her people. 





a Baltimore American, in Dispatch, January 4, 1861. President Buchanan’s Letter.to 
S. Carolina Comntissioners. 

b Telegraphs in Dispatch, January 4th and 5th. - 

¢ Savannah News, in Dispatch, January 7th, 1861. 

d Telegraphs in Dispatch, 8th and 11th January. 

e Mr Buchanan insisted that a cabinet meeting had impliedly authorized it. Corres- 
pondence Dispatch, January 11th 
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Great secresy was observed as to the 
purpose of the steamer, and her time of 
sailing. A reporter, from one of the 
New York papers, asked her owner if she 
had been chartered by the government, 
and had taken troops or marines on board, 
and received a negative answer.a But 
the truth became known, an@ was tele- 
graphed to Charleston. Instant prepara- 
tions were made to oppose her entrance, 
Major Anderson sent a message to the 
commandant, at Moultrie, stating that he 
expected reinforcements and supplies, by 
a ship from New York, and if she was 
interrupted, he would open fire on that 
fort. The,answer was more _ energetic 
than elegant, “ Fire and be damned!” 


On the evening of Tuesday, the 8th of 
January, the armed steamer, General 
Clinch, left Charleston, with a guard of 
eighty men, from the Palmetto Guards 
and Irish Volunteers, and went down to 
the mouth of the harbor, to watch for the 
coming reinforcements. The Star of the 
West had orders to lie off during the 
night, and run in to Fort Sumter at day 
break, as it was impossible to find the 
channel in the darkness, At about half 
past six o’clock, she was discovered by 
the look out of the General Clinch, head- 
ing in from sea, and taking the channel 
for Sumter. Signals, by red and blue 
*lights, rockets and calcium lights, were 
immediately made by the Clinch; the 
guard, at Pvint Cummings, on Morris’ 
Island, were promptly in moticn and 
their battery made ready. When the 
Star of the West came within long range, 
ashot from a twelve pounder was fired 
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across her bow: she continued her course 
and made no response except by hoisting 
the United States flag: another shot from 
a thirty-two pounder was sent with direct 
aim—the ball struck the water about one 
hundred yards from the steamer, and, 
ricochetting, passed over her stern, near 
the head of a seaman ; still she kept her 
course: several shots followed in quick 
succession, all “line shots” and well aim- 
ed; one struck the ship on the bow, about 
two feet above the water, and just beneath 
a sailor, who was in the fore chains sound- 
ing ; another heavy ball passed between 
the smoke stack and the working beams 
of the engine ; the work grew warm ; the 
captain and crew of the steamer behaved 
well, but began to estimate the chances of 
being stunk or captured; the battery on 
Morris’ Island was fast getting their 
range, and soon they would be inc reach 
of the guns of Fort Moultrie, which had 
already opened on them. On their right 
was seen a schooner, towed by a steam- 
boat, which, they supposed, intended to 
attack them ; the garrison of Sumter ran 
the guns out of the ports towards Moul- 
trie, but did not fire; the captain of the 
Star of the West, thought the danger too 
great for farther progress, and, ordering 
his helm a port, turned and ran out to 
sea with all speed—a shot from the bat- 
tery striking her quarter as she turned. d 
When it became certain that her design 
was to retreat, the firing ceased.c “She 
returned to New York, arriving in that 
harbor on Saturday, the 12th, and the 
soldiers were landed at their former 
quarters on Governor’s Island. 








a New York Express, in Dispatch, January 9th, 1861. 
b New York Post, in Dispatch, January 15th. Capt. McGowan’s Narrative, in Journal 
of Commerce. Charleston Courier, January 10th. 


¢ Charleston Courier, January 10th 
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OCTOBER THOUGHTS. 


Ye fair October skies, whose tints are lending 
Bright threads to weave the sunset’s gorgeous dyes ; 
Beneath the joyance with your beauty blending, 
A tender sadness lies. 


Even as a grievéd child, whose lip though smiling, 
Bears quivering token of the touch of pain, 
Whose memory, hushed awhile through sweet beguiling, 
Wakens too soon again ; 


So, through the radiance of-autumnal glory, 
Clothing with loveliness each fleeting day; 
Glimmers in solemn lines the glden story, 
Of beautiful decay. 


The forest leaves in gold and crimson gleaming, | 
Or streaked with brown of soft and varied shade ;. 
Grow rich in brightest hues, ‘neath whose fair seeming, 
Death’s withering touch is laid. 


And over all, a mellow haze is sleeping, 
A quiet breathing through the dreamy air; 
Even as though the dying hours were keeping 
Silence of holy prayer. 


. 


Too quickly do ye glide autumnal hours, 
Ye golden chalices prepared for thought; 
Filled with the fragrance of immortal flowers,,. 
In fairest colours wrought. 


See, where the cloud-built palgces and spires, 
Glow in the light of the departing sun, 
Even beyonc their height my winged desires 
Mount till the goal be won. 


Though they may struggle amid gloom and sadness,- 
A night enfolding all the weary years, 
Wherein the dawn of coming light and gladness 
But dimly shines through tears ; 


Yet not all darkness, for the spirit’s vision, 
Piercing with faith that needs not mortal sight,. 
Beyond these earthly mists, in realms elysian, 
Sees joy fore¥er bright. 


Ah! how the earth-bound pinions rise and quiver, 
Fain to be folded on that quiet shore ; 
Safe o’er the waters of Death’s shining river, 
Parting shall be no more. 


Tis but the closing weary eyes in slumber, 
After the whisper of a fond good-night ; 
The putting off the garment which would cumber 
The spirit’s joyous flight. 


Vor.—XXXIV—19 
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Let it be peaceful, e’en as in yon Heaven, 


The sunset fires now quenched in liquid gold, 
Tenderly fade, until the grey clad even, 


Her sombre robes untold. 


Sweetly the nightfall of serene reposing, 
Shall come to pain-worn hearts and longing eyes ; 


Till in the East, Heaven's pearly gates unclosing, 


Th’ eternal morn arise! 


Charleston, South Carolina. 





THOMAS CARLYLE—HIS PHILOSOPHY AND STYLE. 


BY A. W. DILLARD. 


There are few writers of the present 
day, who have been so long and so much 
overrated and over-praised as Thomas 
Carlyle. The singularity of his style 
and the uncouth address of his expres- 
sions, imposed on the popular judgment, 
and led to the opinion, that he was a 
writer of profound thought, original 
views and masterly powers, merely be- 
cause his meaning was often incomprehen- 
sible. Mankind is both prone and easy 
to be deceived and imposed upon by ap- 
pearances. The most stupid platitude, 
if tricked out in the nebulous and sound- 
ing phraseology of trascendentalism, is 
received and applauded as a brilliant con- 
ception of genius. An old, thread-bare 
proverb, if only expressed in a circuitous 
way and in a pompous direction, is re- 
garded as an undoubted manifestation of 
mental power. Mankind fancies that 
whatever is mysterious, and ambiguous, 
in an author, must of necessity be very 
profound and original. If we fail to take 
in the whole meaning of an author and 
are sorely puzzled to make out his drift, 
we are proud to impute our inability to 
comprehend him, to seme obtuseness ex- 
isting in ourselves, rather than to his 
want of lucidity, simplicity, and perspi- 
cuity. No living author has been more 
leniently and indulgently treated in this 
respect than Mr. Carlyle. His very 
blemishes have increased the number of 


his admirers, sicce they have loomed up 
in their minds, as the ear marks of an 
original genius. When Mr. Carlyle made 
his advent into the walks of literature as 
an author, Goethe, Heine and Fitche, 
were the great favorites of the English 
public. Transcendentalism and mysti- 
cism, were sure signs of the powerful 
and profound thinker.. Simplicity of 
style and directness of thought; were ta- 
booed. Germanism was in the ascend- 
ant. 

The incoherent, uncouth, circuitous 
and fantastic style of the German trans- 
cendentalists, is easily copied, Mr. Car- 
lyle saw at a glance all the advanta- 
ges to be derived from the adoption 
of this style, and was not slow to adopt 
it. Not the least of its advantages, was 
its enabling him to revamp old conceits 
and lifeless common places, and to baffle 
criticism by mere opaqueness of style. 
We must do Mr. Carlyle the justice to 
say, that he proved himself a most ex- 
cellent copyist, and soon wrote as if he 
had been born and educated in Germany, 
among her most *enowned transcenden- 
tal savans. The same cause, which led 
to his success in England, conduced to 
make him popular in America. © We, 
poor slavish Americans, take our cue 
from England, and seldom muster up the 
courage to differ from her in literary 
matters. Transcendentalism became the 
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fashion here in America, as it had before 
done in England. Waldo Emerson and 
others, were infected with the wide-pre- 
vailing contagion, and by adopting the 
same opaque style, contributed to widen 
and extend the popularity of Carlyle in 
America. Mr. Carlyle has been more 
overpraised and overrated in America 
than in England. We have done our- 
selves a grievous wrong in heaping un- 
deserved commendation on Mr. Carlyle, 
and it is due to ourselves, that we should 
calmly reconsider our sentence upon him. 
We propose in this article, to analyse and 
sift the claims and pretensions of Mr. 
Carlyle to popular favor, and to show 
that he is nct rightfully entitled to the 
rank which he holds as an author. 

The principal characteristic of Mr, Car- 
lyle, is his uncouthness and the singular- 
ity of his*style. Indeed style is to him, 
what gourds are to the young swimmer 
—they counteract his “ strange alacrity 
in sinking.’ His sentences, whether 
long, or short, direct, or parenthetical, 
are seldom clear and perspicuous. The 
chief labour seems to be to mystify ra- 
ther than to elucidate a topic, and to ren- 
der what was before plain, unintelligible 
to common understandings. Method, 
simplicity and perspicuity, are utterly 
ignored, hooted at and despised as so 
many clogs upon thought. He refuses to 
view a subject through the door, but 
clambers up to some small window, 
through which the rays of the sun only 
partially penetrate, and looks at it through 
this narrow aperture. Yet notwithstand- 
ing the defects of his style are so glar- 
ing, there are those who both defend and 
admire it, and resent with indignation 
any depreciation of him. We must un- 
learn all the Jessons of our youth, and 
revolutionize the English language, ere 
we can bestow even a negative praise on 
Carlyle. 

If his style be worthy of praise, then 
Addison, Steele, Swift and Goldsmith, 
have very wrongfully been esteemed stan- 
dards of what a good style should be, and 
we must, as honest men, recant all the 
praise heretofore bestowedon them, Not 
one of their excellences are to be found 
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in the works of Mr. Carlyle. Qnstead of 
being plain, he is unintelligible ; instead 
of being elegant, he is uncouth—and in- 
stead of elucidating, he mystifies. The 
style of Carlyle is as different from that 
of Addison and Swift, (which has, by the 
universal suffrages of the master-spirits 
of Anglo Saxon tongue, been esteemed 
models of style,) as day is from night. 

The first and chief element of an un- 
exceptionable style, is that it be readily 
intelligible to the commonest under- 
standing, and leave on the mind of the 
reader a transcript of the thoughts of the 
author. If we have to work out the 
meaning of an author, as we would a 
theorem in Euclid; if we have to trans- 
pose every sentence to pick out its senfe 
—if we have to supply words, as though 
we were decyphering an inscription on 
an ancient medal, we should without any 
tinge of hesitation or any fear of the re- 
versal of our opinion, pronounce such a 
style highly defective and objectionable. 
The meaning of an author, who aspires 
to immortality, must lie on the surface 
and be recognizable at a glance. <A wri- 
ter has his own time for writing, and has 
therefore not the shadow of an excuse for 
presenting his thoughts in an outlandish 
dress. We maintain that every style, 
where the meaning of the author has to 
be reached and mastered by scraping. 
away the verbal rubbish under which he 
has buried it, is highly objectionable. 
Let us apply this touchstone to Mr, Car: 
lyle. Is his style readily intelligible ? 
Is his exact meaning easily recognizable? 
Does the reader take in the thought as he 
reads ? 

We are under the painful necessity of 
spelling out his meaning, just as children 
learning to read, are in the habit of spell- 
ing long words, and even after all our 
labour, we are by no means sure we have 
hit upon the right solution of the riddle. 
He has also injured his style by an at- 
tempt at word-painting. He dubs a braw- 
ny athlete, ‘*Phicolly strong”— because 
a king appeared in red stockings, he 
thenceforth speaks of him as the “ king in 
red stockings,” and he is as fond of pre- 
fixing uncouth and far-fetched nicknames 
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to great men, as Sancho was of round- 
ing off hi@eonversation with proverbs, or 
Falstaff of furbishing up his nimble wit 
with deep potations of sack. This is a 
very reprehensible habit in any one, but 
is doubly so in one who aspires to lead 
mankind, What wculd a history be 
worth if written in this style? 

Carlyle’s best style, is a medley of fan- 
tastic affectations, uncouth phrases and 
high-sounding sentences, thrown together 
with about the same order with which 
nails are packed in a keg. Such phrazes 
as “Devil’s Worship,” “Dust Whirlwind,” 
‘* Foam Oceans,” ‘‘ Mud Demons,” ‘Dead 
Sea Apisms,” ‘‘Stygian Quagmires,” 
‘* Sphere Harmonies,” ‘ Ineptitudes,” 


‘© Windbags,” ‘‘ Unveracities,” ‘“ Frost 


Giants,” Inanities,” ‘ Captain Phan- 
tasm,” grandiose “Dick Turpinism,” 
‘‘dance through all the mazes of meta- 
phorical confusion,” up and down his 
most elaborate works and are made to 
typify some vague and shadowy concep- 


tion floating through his mind. Whatdo ° 


we gain by being gravely told, that a cer- 
tain great man wasan “ Ineptitude,” that 
another was a ‘‘Mud Demon,” and yet 
another a veritable “ Captain Phantasm?” 
Are we a whit wiser from ‘hearing these 
uncouth terms used? What idea have 
we of “‘Sphere Harmonies,” “ Mud De- 
mons,” “‘Unveracities,” ‘‘ Frost Giants” 
and “Ineptitudes?” If the decree has 
gone forth, that such a medley of un- 
couth terms must receive our admiration 
and praise, in the name of common sense 
and justice, let us go up to the fountain 
head of this stream of muddy eloquence, 
to good old Sir Thomas Brown, and there 
offer our oblations and praises. 

The darling theory and leading idea of 
Mr. Carlyle, which gives a tinge to all 
his writings, is that mankind, despite the 
evidences of reason and the senses, is 
rapidly deteriorating and sinking into a 
bed-ridden, paralytic fatuity. His prai- 
ses are all reserved for the heroes of the 
past, while his censures re fulminated 
against later times and men, with the en- 
ergetic wrathfulness of a destroying an- 
gel. Mahomet, William the Conqueror, 


Martin Lutlier, Frederic the Great, and 
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Dr. Samuel Johnson, out of all the great 
names stamped on the world’s remem- 
brance, are worthy of his fastidious 
praise. These are held up as guides and 
exemplars for us. We are twitted, flout- 
ed, jeered, anathematized and sneered at, 
as though for the last two hundred years, 
we had been relapsing into barbarism. 
This is the tap root of all his philosophy 
and the sum total of all his teachings. 
Mr, Carlyle’s philosophy, is not only false 
and unreal, but is a gross libel on the ac- 
tivity and progress of our age. From 
what does he deduce the opinion, that 
mankind has been retrograding? Where 
are the evidences of this retrograde move- 
ment? Have they any existence outside 
of the gloom-breeding mind of Mr. Car- 
lyle? Let us subject his theory to a suc- 
cinct examination, and compare his cho- 
sen heroes with men whom passes 
over as pigmies. His hero-king, Frede- 
rick, was really a royal “ Dick Turpin.” 
He participated in the infamous partition 
and denationalization of Poland, when 
his opposition would have nipped in the 
bud that monstrous iniquity, His petty 
teazing tyranny over Voltaire, whom he 
had inveigled into his meshes by flattery, 
is by no means an heroical or creditable 
trait of character. As a military com- 
mander, no amount of white washing, 
can render Frederick the equal and com- 
peer of Napoleon. There is an immense 
distance between them. ‘The two Italian 
campaigns of Napoleon, display more 
genius, more strategetic skill and more 
fertility of resources, than all the life- 
long military exploits of Frederick. He 
found armies to his hand,—(his father 
passed his whole life in raising and col- 
lecting armies,) Napoleon in both of his 
brilliart Italian campaigns, found an ar- 
my, numerically inferior to the Austrians,. 
and to some extent, depressed by a suc- 
cession of defeats and checks. Never 
did military genius shine forth with a 
more fesplendent lustre, or accomplish 
such brilliant results in such an incredi- 
bly short space of time. Those cam- 
paigns are without a parallel in history. 
Mr. Carlyle sneers at Napoleon’s art of 
war, as a reckless and wasteful expendi- 
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ture of men, but thisis a caricature. It 
is not true that he sacrificed his soldiers 
to gain a victory, In his never-to-be-for- 
gotten Italian campaigns, he routed, de- 
feated and expelled the Austrians, who 
were numerically superior to him, and 
he was in no condition to spare soldiers, 

Oliver Cromwell is another great fa- 
vorite with Carlyle, and conres in for his 


full share of commendation, We have 


never had even a sneaking kindness for 
Oliver Cromwell, and have always been 
of the opinion that he hgs been awarded 
a rank in history, which he never deser- 
ved. He was selfish, cold and ambitious, 
neither sincere in his professions of love 
of liberty, nor in his assumption of reli- 
gious fervor and zeal. When we say he 
was a successful military leader, and that 
he made the religious fanaticism of his 
day and generation, subservient to his 
own aggrandizement, we have given him 
all the credit to which he is legitimately 
entitled. He proved himself the Alaric 
of Ireland. He never did a really noble 
action, or uttered a really noble senti- 
ment. He caused England to be respect- 
ed by her continental rivals and neigh- 
bours, but he was doubtless prompted to 
do so, by his keen Jove of power and his 
feeling of personal glory. He fought 
against his lawful king ostensibly in re- 
sistance to his high-handed usurpations 
and despotic acts, yet he forcibly disper- 
sed Parliament, snatched the reins of 


power and was far more tyrannical than 


the king whom he helped to dethrone, 
and whose execution he hungered and 
thirsted after. 

Mr. Carlyle has passed by and ignored 
Napoleon, the greatest military prodigy 
that ever existed, and Washington, the 
grandest and completest character, that 
has ever adorned the world, to bestow his 
praises on two such inferior personages 
as Frederick and Cromwell, and to hold 
them up as evidences of our decadence, 
We need not consume time in running a 
parallel between Washington and Crom- 
well. They were totally unlike in char- 
acterandaim. But Mr. Carlyle, strange- 
ly enough, passes by such men as Wash- 
ington and Napoleon, to lavish his enco- 
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miums upon men vastly their inferiors in 
all the constituents of greatness, and to 
accuse later times of a shameful deterior- 
ation. In what respect are we inferior to 
our forefathers of the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries. It is a downright 
absurdity to say, that mankind has dete- 
riorated, as is charged by Mr. Carlyle. 
Reason and observation contradict such a 
charge. The merest tyro in history—the 
school boy, in the backwoods, knows that 
we are in a hundred respects superior to 
our most enlightened ancestors, Have 
we deteriorated morally? In the time of 
Cromwell, or even of Frederick, belief in 
witchcraft was an article in the religious 
faith of kings, scholars and statesmen, 
and religious intolerance made. persecu- 
tion and oppression, fur opinion’s sake, 
the order of the day. Even in Protes- 
tant countries, such a thing as religious 
toleration, was regarded as a base com- 
promise with error and treason to God; 
Catholics and dissenters, were excluded 
from all participation in the direction of 
affairs and made hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. Have we deteriorated 
mentally? In the times, which Mr. Car- 


lyle so delights to praise, education was 


confined to the wealthier and more favor- 
ed classes, and the great mass of the 
people were sunk in ignorance and steep- 
ed in superstition.~ He who proposed to 
extend the blessings of education to the 
people, was regarded either as a wild en- 
thusiast, or as designing to stir up the 
people to sedition. There were few news- 
papers. How do matters now stand ? 
Whereone man could read then, a thou- 
sand can now read—where one newspa- 
per was printed then, a hundred are now 
printed—where one school existed then, 
a hundred now exist.s The diffusion of 
knowledge has elevated and dignified 
mankind. They are now under the con- 
trol of their own reason instead of under 
brute force. Is this substitution of the 


guidance of reason for mere brute force, 
in the shape of unreasoning armies, no 
advance in the right direction? Is the 
progress we have made in a knowledge 
of the true principles of commerce, to be 
counted as nothing? 
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Have we deteriorated in a political 
point of view? How will the golden age 
of Mr. Carlyle compare with our own in 
political knowledge? In no other de- 
partment has mankind made such mark- 
ed and decided progress as in politics and 
the science of government. Even so late 
as a century ago, the great mass of man- 
kind was crushed to the earth by a hard 
and pitiless tyranny. Power was con- 
centrated in the hands of the king and a 
profligate aristocracy. Frederick, the 
hero king of Mr. Carlyle, was an abso- 
lute monarch, with a considerable infu- 
sion of the tyrantin his nature. France 
grvaned and pined under the hatefulest 
tyranny. The Bastile was the grave of 
all who offended the king or his mistress. 
The rule and govern: ent of Louis Na- 
poleon is mild and benignant in compar- 
ance with that of Louis the Fourteenth, 
or Louis the Fifteenth. He really rules 
through public opinion, and is forced to 
consult and conserve the glory and wel- 
fare.of France as his surest hold on pow- 
er; the old Bourbon dynasty of a century 
ago, knew no law but their caprice, and 
governed France as a man does his pri- 
vate patrimony. England was not much 
ahead of her continental neighbours. 
The Catholics and dissenters, were put 
under the ban of the government, and 
treated as aliens, not citizens. They 
could not even take up arms in defence 
of their country, without subjecting them- 
selves to a ruinous prosecution; they 
could hold no office in the army, nor in 
the civil list. There was no freedom of 
the press and no public sentiment. Such 
is a faint picture of the political condi- 
tion of mankind a hundred or more years 
past. Does Mr. Carlyle actually mean to 
say that we have made no progress in 
political knowledge? Does he mean to 
be understood as denying that mankind 
has made any advance in all those things 
affecting their relations to government? 
Does he not perceive, that mankind has 
shaken off the shackles of religious and 
political tyranny—that even despotic ru- 
lers are under the necessity of employing 
their power for the benefit of their sub- 
jects—that national antipathies have 
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melted away—that wealth, education and 
refinement, have been diffused—that the 
comforts of life, have been brought within 
the reach of the middling and: poorer 
classes, and that life and property are 
more amply protected and secured? One 
single fact like this, explodes all his the- 
ories and refutes all his charges, that we 
have retrograded. He may write des- 
pondingly of the future aspect of man- 
kind—he may see around him nothing 
save signs of decay, and he may taunt 
and reproach us with what he terms our 
deterioratién, bfit his gloomy forebodings 
and incoherent vaticinations will be im- 
puted to his own diseased imagination, 
so long as we are s rrounded with so 
many and such incontestible proofs of 
our steady and onward march in civiliza- 
tion and liberty. 

Mr. Carlyle is fond of painting the 
world in decay—religion as “rent into 
shreds,” and “speechless from apoplexy 
and obesity,” and everything as dragging 
its anchor and drifting on the breakers. 
Ile seems to write from a charnel house, 
amid bones and skulls—the sad memo- 
rials of the instability of all earthly ob-. 
jects. He lives in perpetual gloom, with- 
out a ray of sunshine; he walks with his 
head wrapped in the clouds. Chaos is 
spread out before him; decay and ruin 
attend him as his familiar spirits, and 
grim despair grins in every sentence. 
There is no such music to his ear as a 
sigh, and the ivy creeping over crumbling 
walls, is more pleasing to him than the 
most fragrant bouquet. His laugh dies 
into a wail and moan, more dolorous than 
the poetry of Ossian, or the lachrymose 
lamentations of Jeremiah. He seems to 
have visited the Hall of Eblis, and now 
walks up and down the world, with his 
right hand upon his heart, sighing over 
the impending ruin,of the world. But 
he weeps and laments over the short 
comings of others, not over his own. He 
is untouched by the wide spread vices, 
which have so provoked his virtuous 
spleen, and is only solicitous to snatch 
mankind from the wide yawning jaws of 
destruction. He offers us what he tells 
us is an antidote to the poisons, that have 
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crept into our blood. He has compound- 
ed a panacea for all the ills which he 
tells us are sapping the fountains of Jife. 
We must confess that we have no partic- 
ular relish for this gloomy and despon- 
dent philosophy. Although we are, we 
hope, free from any tinge of superstition, 
we have no fancy for a skeleton in our 
room as a part of its furniture. We pre- 
fer a more cheery and hopeful philosophy ; 
we require a little sunshine. Cheerful- 
ness is a part of religion ; and hove, with 
its golden tints, is the sweetener of life. 
We know that life is brief and precari- 
ous—that sin and affliction are sure, 
sooner or later, to mingle their bitterness 
in our cup and to fling a shadow across 
our path, but there are moments, even in 
the life of the most miserable creature, 
‘when care is forgotten, and the soul drinks 
in large draughts of joy and peace. We 
would not have these precious moments 
abridged. We would not have these 
oases in the desert of life, covered over 
with the sands of an arid philosophy. 
We want no such dessication of the few 
springs, that bubble up along our earthly 
path. We know full well that we have 
to die, but is that any reason why our 
faces should be clothed with an unvary- 
ing funeral solemnity, as though we were 
marching through life with our coffins 
strapped 6n our backs? We frankly con- 
fess that we have no fancy for any man 
as a companion, whose gayest look is a 
memento mort. Such a philosophy, as 
Mr. Carlyle distils through his works, 
would render life an intolerable burthen, 
and the world one grand asylum for the 
insane. The only true philosophy, is to 
look always on the bright side of life, 
neither bewailing past misfortunes, nor 
anticipating future afflictions, bearing the 
mischances of life with fortitude, and the 
good things of fortune with gratitide and 
humility. This is the philosophy of re- 
ligion and reason. 

We have remarked elsewhere, that Mr. 
Carlyle had offered us what he assures us 
with all the self-confidence of empiricism, 
will correct all the vices of the age and 
infuse wonderful recuperative powers 
into paralytic mankind. This wonderful 


remedy, is his “ Divine significance of 
life.’ But we are not one whit the wiser 
for having this marvellous panacea com- 
municated to us. The ingredients are, for 
the most part, unknown; and every man 
persists in compounding them in his own 
way. This remedy of Mr. Carlyle’s, is 
rendered worthless and unreal from the 
proved impossibility of ever persuading 
mankind te concur in any common, “ Di- 
vine significance of life,” as the basis of 
its action, individually and collectively. 
Each man would have his own views of 
what constituted the “ Divine significance 
of life,” and these would be shaped and 
cclored by his own peculiar idioscyncra- 
cies. There would beas many interpre- 
tations of the “Divine significance of 
life,” as there are passions and caprices 
among mankind, and each man would 
strive to convince his neighbour, that he 
alone was in the right, and all others 
were groping in darkness. It will thus 
be readily perceived, that Mr. Carlyle’s 
remedy is of no practical utility whate- 
ver, and can never be applied with even 
a faint hope of success. 

Mr. Carlyle deserves the praise and 
the thanks of the Southern people, for 
the sharp and stinging rebuke, which he 
has dealt out to the abolition fanatics. 
We honor him for the contempt, which 
he feels and expresses for the maudlin 
and sickly sentimentality of Exeter 
Hall. He considers the emancipation of 
the negroes in the West Indies, asa grave 
blunder on the part of the British gov- 
ernment, and a serious injury to the 
thriftless and indolent negroes, who stanil 
in need of the superior sagacity of the 
white race to direct their labors and stim- 
ulate their slumbering industry. It re- 
quires a high degree of moral intrepidity 
to read so severe a lecture to the British 
people, as isimplied in the condemnation 
of the policy of Britain towards the ne- 
groes, and Mr. Carlyle has given an in- 
contestible proof of his intrepidity. He 
was the first English writer to rebuke 
the disgusting negrophilism of Exeter 
Hall. While Macaulay was sneering at 
and reviling the Southern States of the 
American Union, Carlyle was condemn- 
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ing and denouncing his own government 
for the blunder it committed in emanci- 
pating the slaves in the West Indies. If 
there appear signs of a wholesome reac- 
tionary movement in England—if the 
London Times has recently materially 
modified its views of slavery and ceased 
to denounce it in the true abolition slang, 
much of this salutary change in the pub- 


lic sentiment of England regarding sla- . 


very, is due to the bold, truthful and 
statesmanlike views promulgated by Car- 
lyle. We owe him a debt of gratitude 
for his manly rebuke of fanaticism. We 
do not intend, by this remark, to intimate 
that the institution of slavery among us, 
needed any defence, or that it had aught 
to fear from the spiteful assaults of Exe- 
ter Hall, but merely to express the satis- 
faction that we feel in seeing a man 
courageously opposing a sickly fanati- 
cism, that is too blind to listen to the 
voice of reason. The hobby of Exeter 


Hall, in spite of the kind nursing it re- 
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ceived from the Dutchess of Sutherland, 
and the lower priests of the sect, has 
lege and halted ever since Carlyle run 
a ntuck of it. We only regret he did not 
beat the breath out of it and kill it stone 
dead. He would have done humanity a 
real service and proved himself a bene- 
factor of the African race, had he dealt 
British abolitionism—the point of the fa- 
naticism, that now menaces the existence 
of the ‘American Union, a death blow, 
But we are grateful for the blow, which 
he did deal it, and should like to see him 
follow it up. 

We have dwelt at such great length on 
this subject, that we are under the neces- 
sity of abandoning our original intention 
of noticing Carlyle’s latest work—the 
history of Frederick the Great, of Prus- 
sia. Suffice it to say, that it is written in 
the peculiar style of Mr, Carlyle, and is 
a unique in historical composition, both 
in style and matter. 





MY FIRST LOVE AND MY LAST. 


Sitting alone in the twilight 


Night’s jewels like gems in my hair, 
Watching the white stars throbbing 


Through the tremulous, perfumed air, 


Thoughts of the absent come surging 


Sweet thoughts of the beautiful past, 
*Tis of thee, I dream, my darling, 
My first love, and my last. 


Over me, wild with the starlight, 


Joyously quivering his wings, 
A mocking-bird to the moonlight, - 


Rieh, glorious melodies sings, 


While tender thoughts come surging, 
Sweet thoughts of the beautiful past, 
And I dream of thee, my darling, 
My first love, and my la&t. 


The bright’niig and blushing of morn, 
The life-throbbing glory of day, 

Like the earliest tinting of dawn, 
Have tremblingly faded away, 

And a voice to my heart is bringing, 
Sad thoughts of the beautiful past, 
And weeping, I call] to thee, darling, 


My first love, and my last. 


MARGARET STILLING. 
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BY FANNIE G. IRETON. 


Once more I gazed upon the blue rolling 
waters of the legended Rhine, and from eve- 
ry crag, and glen, and vine-wreathed ruin, 
came a voice speaking of the olden time, 
memory dwelling on sweet recollections, 
when beloved friends had been with me, 
drinking new draughts from nature’s life- 
cheering fountain, filling the soul with a 
new jay as it gazed enraptured on so 
much loveliness and beauty. But now I 
was alone, no sympathizing glance met 
mine own, as we glided by the familiar 
and well-remembered places; except the 
captain and crew there was no one on 
board that I knew, and I had indeed pur- 
posely held myself aloof from the pas- 
sengers, too much occupied with melan- 
choly recollections to care to form new 
acquaintances. The vessel was a slow 
sailing craft, cutting the waters with a 
sluggish motion, and even the very foam 
in its wake seemed languid and dull ; but 
all this but seemed to enhance its merits 
in my eyes, for who would wish to hurry 
along a river whose banks so enchanting- 
ly blended every form of beauty. There 
was a party of German students along, 
who gazed on even the most beautiful 
scenes, with a kind of stdlid, philosophic 
appreciation, that might have been ludi- 
crous to some, but that only served to vex 
my not very patient temper. But they 
could only have caught partial glimpses 
of the bank, as they were enveloped in a 
dense cloud of smoke, and even the most 
ravishingly beautiful scenes in the world 
must lose some of their charms when 
seen surrounded by framework of dingy 
smoke, instead of the deep blue heavens. 
An English family travelling for pleas- 
ure, as stiff and disagreeable as such gen- 
erally are, and a young Prussian girl, 
accompanied by her father and brother, 
and a third who, from all appearances, 
was her lover, completed the party. The 
young girl and her lover, who, I judge 
from his dress, was an army officer, were 
standing near me, and I was almost un- 
consciously beguiled from my sad thoughts 
by their merry conversation and cheerful 


gaiety. Near Rudesheim on the Nor- 
thern bank of the river, the captain pute 
ashore for a few minutes, and we had 
time to take a more leisurely survey of 
the town. It was the vintage-season, and 
the vines being mostly grown in terraces, 
gave a very picturesque appearance to 
the town. The young officer managed to 
procure a basket-gull of the most luscious 
looking grapes, and as we again started, 
he was busy selecting the choicest bunch- 
es for his fair friend. It all brought viv- 
idly to my mind, a nearly similar scene, 
that I had witnessed the preceding sum- 
mer at the same place. I was then tra- 
velling for my health, and accompanied 
by a friend, who was dearer to me than 
any otherinthe world. Bernard Jocelyn 
was, in the truest sense of the word, un- 
fortunate: every event in his life had been 
unfortunate, and with the most generous 
and loving heart I ever knew, a well cul- 
tivated mind, and in comparatively afflu- 
ent circumstances, he was at the age of 
twenty-eight, an age when most men 
have just begun to taste the pleasures of 
life, a disappointed and unhappy man. 
I had known him from his earliest child- 
hood, and his character had been always 
somewhat tinged with melancholy, though 
this was not probably natural to him, but 
owing to the many sad events that were 
continually overshadowing his path. I 
have often heard him say that one of his 
first recollections was of a death-bed 
scene, when the family, of whom he was 
the youngest member, were ul] assembled 
in tearful silence to witness the departure 
of a beloved sister to the Jand of spirits. 
This was but the beginning; again and 
again did the angel of death enter the 
house, till out of eight brothers and sis- 
ters there was but one left to him. On 


this one, who was only a few years his - 
‘senior, he concentrated all the affection 


of his loving heart, and for a few years 
it seemed as if hope and pleasure might 
again smile on the afflicted home, but the 
blow came at last, and it was the harder to 
bear because of the hopes indulged. This 
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brother, Frederick, being a very high 
spirited youth, was drawn into an affair 
of honor when he was hardly of age, and 
the household once more made desolate, 
by his death. The heart broken mother 
_ drooped and died, in less than a month 
from the day the proud young spirit per- 
ished, and Bernard and his father alone 
remained. Bernard was then about eigh- 
teen, and ere his twenty-first birthday, 
this last remaining parent was also taken, 
and the cup of his sorrow seemed full. 
I was with him, at college, when the sad 
intelligence reached him, and the effect 
was such that we almost trembled for his 
reason. In one of the fits of deep dejec- 
tion that he was subject to at this time, 
as I was vainly endeavoring to console 
him, I well remember the bitterness of 
his replies. 

‘“‘T am cursed,” he said, ‘there re- 
mains for me but one consolation, the 
knowledge that the stripes are at last 
numbered. Iam bereft of all, my health 
failing, my spirits crushed. Let the end 
come, and Death yield me the rest that 
Life denies.” 


But even this poor solace was not to be 
his, he recovered his health, and for two 
years I almost entirely lost sight of him, 
then I heard that he was married, shortly 
after which he wrote to me, inviting me 


to spend some time with them. I found 
him pleasantly situated in one of the 
Southern States, and for a length of time 
I rejoiced in the belief that my friend 
was at last happy. His bride was a 
beautiful woman, or rather a fascinating 
one; I never saw her without thinking of 
Cleopatra. She had the same low brow, 
heavy with midnight braids, that I have 
always supposed belonged to the Egyp- 
tian queen, the faultlessly regular and 
delicate features, the curved, passionate 
mouth, with it teeth like seed-pearls, and 
the great soft, black eyes, sometimes 
liquid and tender as those of a dove’s, 
then on any emotion, fairly blazing and 
burning in their brilliancy. At first I 
was enraptured with her, then I felt an 
unaccountable feeling of repugnance 
stealing over me, till at last I began to 
watch her. Though always treating her 
husband with the greatest affection and 
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respect, there was somewhat in her man- 
ner towards him that I did not like, and 
there were times when I thought he was 
aware of ittoo. It seemed almost a pos- 
itive dislike to him at times, though 
never manifested by more than a shriak- 
ing from him, whenever he happened to 
be unusually demonstrative. Once I 
happened to be passing the parlor, and I 
saw Bernard kiss her, she turned her 
face from him, apparently in playfulness, 
but I caught its expression as }*passed 
and it was one of intolerable Wathing 
and hate. Poor fellow, not for worlds 
would I have breathed my suspicions to 
him, but I sighed to think of his awaket- 
ing. As cautiously as possible, I endea-— 
vored to draw from him her previous his- 
tory. She was a celebrated belle in one 
of our Northern cities, and at the time 
he became acquainted with her, was said 
to be engaged to a young man of great 
wealth and fine personal appearance. 
Bernard’s susceptible heart was flame the 
first time he saw her, and notwithstand- 
ing this report, he allowed himself to 
become more and more enamoured with 
her, till his very happiness depended on 
her. However, as might have been ex- 
pected, he met with no return of affec- 
tion, and at last the day was appointed 
for her marriage, while he, almost heart- 
broken, left the city for his home. Be- 
fore long, however, the news of her fa- 
ther’s failure reached him, and that the 
marriage had been indefinitely deferred, 
then after a few months the engagement 
was declared to be broken. Again Ber- 
nard sought her, and this time his suit 
was more successful, and in a few weeks 
only, Laura Beaumont became his bride. 
She had assured him, that after having 
seen him, she had discovered that she did 
not love Mr. Etheridge, and that there- 
fore she had deferred her marriage, and 
at last discarded the gentleman. Like 
most men in love, Bernard was only too 
glad to believe her implicitly, but I, be- 
ing an observer, saw but too plainly the 
truth, and knowing her passionate dispo- 
sition, I feared that she was but too un- 
worthy. However, as I soon after left 
them, my suspicions were forgotten, till 
some eighteen months afterwards, I was 
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much shocked to hear that his wife was 
an inmate of a mad-house, and the hus- 
band wandering in foreign countries. 
My fears were proved but too true; the 
wife he so loved was proved beyond doubt 
to have been untrue to him, and in the 
madness of the moment, he had killed 
Mr. Etheridge, the object of her guilty 
affection, and was now fleeing from the 
hand of justice. My heart bled as I 
thought of the lonely wanderer, and havy- 
ing no ties to keep me, I determined to 
follow him. When we met, as we did, 
unexpectedly, in a café in Paris, 1 could 
scarcely believe it to be the same man; in 
every lineament of the noble face, was 
written bitterness of soal that often al- 
most seemed despair. We passed a year 
in travelling, visiting all the places of 
any note, but for not an instant even was 
the sadness lifted from his brow, though 
he but seldorn alluded to his trouble. As 
I look at these gleaming waters, how 
vividly do they recall him to my mind, for 
together we glided by these. picturesque 
banks, and anew spring-time came to his 
heart, bearing as fair promise of a beau- 
tiful summer as ever did any season. 

The first day that we took passage in 
the vessel, he came to me with almost a 
gleaming of pleasure in his face, 4nd an 
agitation of manner that was verg re- 
markable. 

“I wish to introduce you to a friend,” 
he said hurriedly, “ one who, I hope, will 
make the voyage more agreeable.” 

I followed him to the deck, somewhat 
surprised, and inwardly wondering who 
this friend could be; but what was my 
astonishment when the unknown proved 
t2 be a lady, and the most beautiful one 
Iever beheld. All other beauties that I 
have ever seen, were nothing 4vhen com- 
pared with Judith Berniers, so glowing 
with life that she seemed its very person- 
ification. She was standing where the 
golden sunshine fell in clouds of misty 
splendour around her, but it revealed no 
defects, it only served to enhance her 
loveliness, like its shining on some bright 
tinted shell, but serves to make it the 
more lusgrous. Her raven hair hung in 
heavy bewildering loops on her crimson 
cheeks, while I fairly started when she 


raised her long, black lashes, for her 
eyes were a rich purple, with ever-vary- 
ing lightsinthem. Thoughit is perhaps 
a& curious comparison, they always re- 
minded me of spanziis sprinkled with 
gold dust. Perfect in form, perfect in 
feature, in expression, voice, manner, 
combining everything lovely and lovea- 
ble in woman, I have never ceased to 
wonder that this gloriously beautiful 
creature did not at once enthrall my 
heart, But the first thought was this, 


° . 
“here is Bernard’s fate, were he free, 


here is his final misery; as he is, they 
were born. for each other, they will live 
and die for each other,” and so having 
thus appropriated them, I waited and 
watched often with sorrow and trembling 
for the consummation. 

When first Bernard left his home, on 
landjng on his first visit to Paris, he was, 
one day, taken very suddenly and dan- 
gerously ill in the street, opposite to the 
mansion where Judith and her father re- 
sided. Kind hands brought the stranger 
in, and for months he was as tenderly 
nursed as if he had been of their own 
blood. The result was what I now saw, 
the two souls created for each other, as I 
verily believe them to have been, had at 
last met, and though perhaps they were 
at first unconscious of it themselves, they 
loved ; loved with all the wild fervor of 
two such passionate natures, loved as 
those love, who have prayed, and yearn- 
ed, and thirsted for affection, and to 
whom the boon is at last, after years of 
weary waiting, most gloriously granted. 

The snow as it falls from heaven, was 
not more pure than Judith; no word of 
love was ever breathed between them, but 
the consciousness of it must have perva- 
ded their very being. 

That evening, as I was slowly pacing 
the deck, my promenade led me past 
where they were sitting, and I could dis- 
tinctly catch the purport of their conver- 
sation. They were discussing a favorite 
author of Bernard’s, and Judith seemed 
even more enthusiastic in her praises 
than my friend. She was speaking in 
English, which, though a French girl, she 
pronounced charmingly. 

“Tt has been urged, as an objection 
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against her writings,” said she in her soft 
musical tones, “‘ that her characters are 
too purely ideal; they all live ina kind 
of heavenly atmosphege of purity that 
places them at an infinite distance above 
humanity. Her women are not merely 
true and virtuous women, but they are 
the very personification of truth and vir- 
tue, also her heroes are exalted in the 
same way.” 

“That is a just criticism,” said Ber- 
,nard with the old bitterness, “ the frail- 
est mortals are by her raised to Gods, the 
vessels we know to be of clay, she has 
represented as the finest porcelain. Thus 
we lose all sympathy with her charac- 
ters, but her powers of description are 
inimitable, unsurpassed, and her imagery 
is forcible and glowing, entrancing the 
reader.” 

Judith’s eyes kindled, “ It is unpust,” 
she exclaimed vehemently, “there have 
been men and women just as grand, good, 
and noble as any she ever pictured; God’s 
earth is full of noble hearts, and if we do 
not recognize them, the fault is in our- 
selves, not in them,” 

Her listener smiled at her enthusiasm, 
and I paused for a moment, joining in the 
conversation. 

“What do you think of her delinea- 
tion of love?” I asked. 

She hesitated for an instant, then re- 
plied, “‘ I think her ideas of love, are not 
applicable to what Byron once called the 
‘common word,’ but I believe there have 
been many who loved thus.” 

“It all sounds very fine,” said Ber- 
nard, “to talk of hearts -breaking for 
love, of enthusiastic girls, and high epir- 
ited men destroying their lives, because 
the object of their affection proves false, 
or unattainable ; but such things do not 
happen in real life, it may‘all be bitter- 
ness and blackness, but we live on, suffer 
on, and cannot die.” 

Judith seemed aware that she had 
struck some painful chord in His heart, 
and did not resume the conversation, and 
I passed on. 

The golden daylight faded, and the 
misty twilight crept from the vine-grown 
glens up to the gray, crag tops, falling 
like a shimmering veil on the murmuring 
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river, but still the two figures sat, talk- 
ing of the sky, earth, seaand air, in short, 
of every thing that did not approach the 
forbidden subject. 

When we went down to the cabin, I 
noticed some letters lying on the table, 
and was surprised to see that they were 
addressea to Bernard. 

“Ah! I had forgotten these,” he said, 
hurriedly taking them from my hand, “I 
receivéd them this morning.” 

Poor fellow, news from home was no 
pleasure to him, and it was with an air of 
painful gloom and abstraction that he 
broke the seals. But the first line seem- 
ed to rouse him, he trembled violently, 
read and re-read it, then pushed it across 
to me, and buried his Head in his hands. 

It was a letter from his lawyer, an- 
nouncing the escape of his wife from the 
asylum, in company with another wo- 
man, and then that her body had been 
found, days afterwatds, in a small pond 
near the asylum, but in so advanced a 
stage of decomposition, that it could only 
be recognized by the clothing. Shocked 
beyond measure, I stood stupified, unable 
to offer any consolation; the blow was too 
sudden, and though my first thought was 
that this freedom might brighten his fu- 
ture, yet the attendant circumstances of 
the bereavement were too horrible, to be 
aught to him but heart-rending. 

“Poor Laura,” he said at last, raising _ 
his haggard face, “‘ would to God we had 
never met.” . 

During the greater part of the night 
he paced the narrow cabin restlessly, 
saying nothing, and at early light went 
on deck. All the next day he was gloomy 
and taciturn, leaving even Judith to gaze 
abstraétedly on the dark waters. Seeing 
her looks*of surprise at his strange be- 
haviour, and knowing that he had ac- 
quainted her with his previous history, I 
told her of his loss, watching her some- 
what curiously to learn if possible the 
effect of the announcement on her. Her 
first expression was one of horror, then 
‘I saw creeping into her face, a conscious- 
ness of how it might affect her, and the 
magnificent eyes were for an instant fair- 
ly brilliant, but it was only for an instant, 
with a sudden feyulsion of feeling, pro- 





bably because of her apparent heartless- 
ness, she burst into tears. Bernard no- 
ticed her agitation, though he was some 
distance from her, and hastened towards 
her, while I, feeling my presence would 
be a restraint, left them to themselves. 
Though some might have blamed him, I 
was not at all surprised, neither could I 
find it in my heart to censure him, when 
he told me that hight that their love had 
been confessed. Judith’s father was on 
board, and it was with his full consent 
that their engagement was contracted. 
Bernard declared his intention of return- 
ing to Paris with them, and to forever 
give up his native land, and bury the 
past. . 

“If Iam at last to be happy in her 
love,” he said, as if doubting his happi- 
ness, ‘‘ it will be joy enough to blot out 
every woe of my life.” 

The next morning was the most beau- 


tiful I ever witnessed, all golden lights _ 


and purple hills, and an atmosphere so 
delicate that one seemed to enjoy a new 
existence while breathing it. bernard 
and Judith seemed exulting in their mu- 
tual love and joy, though there was a 
feverish anxiety in his manner, showing 
a mind still shrouded in fearful anticipa- 
tions, Wewere nearing Rudesheim, and 
seeing Judith alone with her father, I 


approached her, to point out the beau- 


ties of ‘the town. She expressed her ad- 
miration with her usual enthusiastic man 
ner, and remarked that she had been 
thinking of the beautiful legend of Gisela, 
so indissolubly connected with the place. 

‘Can you understand the despair that 
induced her to destroy herself,” I asked. 
“Tt seems to me a better plan would have 
been, to have lived and tried to escape 
with her faithful knight from her stern 
parent, and even the threatened nunnery, 
it appears to me, would have been prefer- 
able to a delicate young girl, to a grave 
in these cold waters ” 

“T do not think so,” she replied, “ the 
knowledge that she was doomed to be for- 
ever separated from her lover, must have 
been agony to her, any death preferable.” 
She sighed, then looking dreamily over 
the terraced town, and blue river, con- 
tinued, while eye, Jip and cheek glowed 
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with feeling, ‘“‘ Better, far better, death 


than a life of such slow, heart-corroding. 
agony, as must be the fate of those who 


love and lose,” 

Just here, Bernard came up with a bas- 
ket of purple grapes, which were as lus- 
cious and sugary as divine nectar. What 
a pretty picture it was to see him, stand- 
ing, looking down on his betrothed with 
proud exultation, and she with the radi- 
ant eyes downcast, the long lashes tremb- 
ling on her crimson cheeks, and the 
scarlet-threaded lips eloquent with love. 
The little hand was wandering over the 
rich fruit that lay in her lap, and she 
smilingly raised it, showing him the tips, 
no longer rosy, but stained with the pur- 
ple juice. 

Cne day of bliss was theirs, one day 
glowing with brightest hopes, and then 
came the cloud and tempest, that shroud- 
ed them both forever. 

That night, as we were retiring I 
happened, accidentally, to see a letter ly- 
ing in the corner of the cabin under some 
rubbish, which, on picking up, I was sur- 
prised to see was addressed to Bernard, 
and also still more surprised on recogni- 
zing the hand-writing as that of his law- 
yer. It was unopened, bore a later date 
than the one he had before received, and 
I instantly felt assured that he must have 
dropped it unnoticed from the package. 

I handed it to him, and never to my 
dying.day shall I forget the expression of 
his face on reading it, . It announced that 
the body found was not that of his wife, 
but of the woman who had escaped with 
her, they having taken the precaution to 
allude suspicion, of changing their clothes, 
Mrs. Jocelyn had been found, and was 
once more safe in the Asylum. “ Cursed, 
cursed, cursed,” he shrieked, throwing off 
my detaining hand, and rushing out. I 
followed him, for he seemed like one mad, 
and I feared he might commit some fatal 
deed in the excitement of the moment. 
Unfortunately Judith and her father were 
still on deck, and hurried to us, seeing 
his agitation’ 

“Read that,” he said hoarsely, snatch- 
ing from my hand the fatal letter, which 
I held, and thrusting it into Judith’s 
hand. 
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She took it as if bewildered, and slowly 
read it, while he stood gazing at her with 
a look of agony, heart-rending to behold. 
Slowly the color faded from her face, her 
eyes lost their wonted light, and she stood 
like some rigid Niobe, spechless in her 
great sorrow, looking at us but never at 
him. Ile drew nearer, and touched her 
hand, then she turned, then the love-light 
burned once more gloriously in her eye, 
and she threw herself into his outstretch- 
edarms. For an instant they stood thus 
locked in that last embrace, his fair curls 
mingled with her raven tresses, and their 
lips pressed together passionately, then 
she freed herself from his grasp, and suf- 
fered her father to lead her away. I got 
Bernard to his berth at last, and worn out 
with excitement and conflicting emotions, 
he fell into a feverish slumber. About 
midnight, I left him to get a little fresh 
air on deck; the night was glorious, all 
moonlight and fantastic shadows. For 
about half an hour, I sat thus drinking 
in the beauty of the scene, when a soft 
touch fell.on my arm and Judith stood 
beside me. 


Sympathy. 


[May 


‘* Gisela is at rest,”’ she said in a dream- 
ing, mournful tone, looking wistfully 
across the waters. 

‘What would you do,” I said, startled 
at her strange manner, taking her hands 
to draw her away. 

“ Gisela is at rest,” she repeated in the 
same sad tone, and with a sudden bound 
leaped far into the swift waves. It was 
the work of an instant, and ere I could 
get assistance she had sunk. The body 
was ultimately recovered, but too late, 
the broken-hearted was at rest. Bernard 
never smiled again, and at last entirely 
lost his mind, in which state he lingered 
for a few months and then died. 

Mysterious are the dealings of Provi- 
dence, and it is a mystery that I have 
never been able to solve, why this family 
was so cursed and fated, but so it was, 
and I look at the laughing maiden by my 
side, with the purple grapes, and the love- 
light in her eyes, and pray that a happier 
fate may be hers. 


April 25th, 1862. 
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SYMPATHY. 


Oh to suffer with a dewless eye, 


To hide with smiles a wearying sigh, 


While the heart is bleeding inwardly. 


This, thisgis agony. 


To gaily laugh with a painful brow, 


To merrily speak when the heart doth bow, 


To live but live you scarce know how. 
Tis only womanly. 


Ah, many a veiled life thus we meet; 


What ghosts of smiles we often greet, 


Whose hopes are wrapped in a winding sheet. 


Dying despairingly. 


Quickly the canker will eat in the leaf, 


When the heart hath enfolded a-hidden grief, 


*Twere well for such, that life i brief. 


. Death cometh pityingly. 


Thus many a heart holds’a corpse within; 


A forbidden love, a remembered sin, 


A memory of that which might have been, ° 
And guards it silently. 
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None know where the silent vigil’s kept, 
None know what tears are o’er it wept, 
None number the bitter hots except, 


One who is Heavenly. 


Tis strange tho’ human love is entwined, 
Though the heart of mortal with mortal may bind, 
That one thing man hath not from his kind, 


And thatis sympathy. | Iris. 
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EXILE AND EMPIRE. 


BY WM. M- BURWELL. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Marplot. Me! Why I live for no other 
purpose—Sir George, I have the honor 
to be caressed by most of the reigning 
toasts of the town. [I'litellthem youare 


the finest gentleman.—[{Tue Busy Bopy. : 


Sir Thomas Atherton arose about ele- 
ven the next day, very little disfigured by 
the blow he had received. His self-com- 
placency was restored, he had finished 
his chocolate and was perusing the Spec- 
tator. 

“ Ahin?” J’llagnounce myself,” and 
suddenly Sir Benjamin Backbite entered 
the room. “ Ah! Sir Thomas, ’pon my 
life and soul, glad to see you—happy to 
see you, an age since we met at Lady 
Ranter’s ball—rout at Ranelagh—Drury 
Lane—Siddons—-Covent Garden-—Gar- 
rick—Jonathan Wild—hung last week, 
saw you no where—knew I should find 
you in this morning—no ceremony. Why, 
you don’t look so much damaged after 
all?” 

“Damaged? how? what?” 

‘“‘ Why, the devil! don’t make strange 
of your misfortunes, all the town knows 
it. It is said, in every coffee-house, that 
this young rebel knocked you down— 
pulled your nose, and, egad, kicked you 
across the. lobby.” Me ’ 

‘Why, it is a total misrepresentation.” 

“No doubt! no doubt! But these 
d—d Whigs are amusing themselves about 
it, and insinuating that you did not de- 
mean yourself as a British nobleman 
_ Should have done. But I came in, egad, 


and sure, you were insensible! Wasn’t 
it eleven, eh ?” 

“Why, I arose. immediately—that is 
as soon as I could—but the fellow was 
gone, or”’— 

‘Why, they say, he very coolly han- 
ded his card to your friend and told him, 
that if you were not satisfied, when you 
came to yourself, he would give you, or 
any of your friends, any kind of satisfac- 
tion you might fancy.” 

“‘T heard nothing of this.” 

“Oh, you may be sure it’s so; we call- 
ed a poligeman and two porters into the 
club-room, interrogated and cross ques- 
tioned them. Oh, you may be sure about 
the card and the message. There was a 
wager upon it.” 

“Well, Sir Berjamin, to tell the truth, 
I was not altogether sober.” 

** Well, the world does not know that 
your party expects you to take farther 
notice of it. Egad”— 

‘“* But what notice shall I take? Shall 
I post the fellow in the coffee-house, or 
hire a porter to cudgel him ?” 

Here, the servant announced Captain 
Ladrone., 

The captain-was a gentleman of up- 
right attitude and unexceptionable uni- 
form ; he saluted the company with great 
hauteur, and took his seat. 

“ Captain,” said Sir Thomas, “ what 
news have you?” 

“ Nothing, sir, that Sir Benjamin has 
not given you. I believe he is the mirror 
of all that happens in polite society.” 

“ Sir, you do me too much honor, ’pon 
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my soul, but” looking at his watch, 
“‘ zooks! how I have wasted my, time, I 
should have been at the Dutchess’ mati- 
née, I shall forfeit a set of china and six 
dozen gloves. Then the raffle and the 
tulip auction—gentlemen, aw revoir,” 
and Sir Benjamin bowed himself out of 
the apartment. 

Left alone with Sir Thomas, the cap- 


tain informed him, that he had been ap-. 


pointed by sotte mutual friends, to cail 
on him and tender his services in any 
affair which might grow out of the fracas 
of last night. 

“Why, said Sir Thomas, with some 
hesitation, ‘Carville thinks an affair 
with a mere plebeian would be inadmis- 
sible.” 

“Your friends are of a different opin- 
ion, they think that your honor demands 
you should challenge this adventurer. 
Indeed the thing has taken a party direc- 
tion. The Whigs say you have been 
beaten without resistance,“and the min- 
ister observed, last night, at Lady Mur- 
ray’s route, he had no doubt Sir Themas 
Atherton would do all that became a 
British nobleman.” 

“Why, the fact is,”’ replied Sir Thomas, 
‘*T insulted the fellow, and he assaulted 
me. You say the town is talking of it ?” 

“Yes,” it seems this young fellow had 
some acquaintance with Miss Carville in 
America; the ladies say that js the rea- 
son why he assaulted you with such fero- 
city, for you are said to be tender in that 
quarter.”’ 

“ What would you have me do?” 

“Why, the fellow upset you by acci- 
dent, no doubt he would be glad to apol- 
ogize. Those rebels may be very bold in 
a scuffle, but they cannot confront a man 
with a deadly weapon, unless they have 
a tree to shelter them. I know them 
very well,” 

“Why, d—n the fellow, I wonder if 
he would have the audacity to accept?” 

“Certainly,” replied the captain, “ he 
has the audacity for any thing except 
single combat with a gentleman.” 

Sir Thomas walked the rocm for some 
moments, he stopped before a glass and 
examined his eyes, 
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“Captain,” said he, “is my eye much 
disfigured ?” 

“It is as black as a boot. You can’t 
go abroad for a fortnight, and it will be 
said you lie hid for fear of this rustic.” 

“Will you carry this fellow a mes- 
sage ?” 

“With pleasure. You’d better make 
a peremptory demand, and make a min- 
ute of such an apology as you desire. 
Mind and make it ample, and punctuate 
it carefully for publication.” 

“Ah! said Sir Thomas, with a twinge, 
‘*T can’t write. Here, Allen! bring wri- 
ting materials for Captain Ladrone.” 

The missive was written and sealed; 
the captain placed the memorandum of 
apology carefully in his side pocket, and 
having borrowed fifty pounds of his prin- 
cipal, departed. He drove immediately 
to the lodgings of Etienne,.who received 
him with civility and perused the note 
which the captain handed him. 

‘‘T observe,” remarked he, “an error 
in the date of this note, it should be No- 
vember, I presume.” 

‘‘ Yes, sir—an inadvertence.” 

** Very well, sir, so soon as I can com- 
municate with a frignd, I will reply to 


‘your principal,” 


“Sir,” said Ladrone, as he rose to leave 
the room, “I am, it is true, the bearer of 
a message, but at the same time I have 
my duties to perform asa member of so- 
ciety, and should be glad to see this mat- 
ter adjusted. Itis time. I left my prin- 
cipal much excited.” 

‘* Excited, was he? asked Etienne.” 

‘¢ Yes, sir, because he considered him- 
self assaulted and beaten, when he was 
incapable of defence,” 

Etienne rose, but commanded his tem- 
per. ‘You are, sir, in my apartment, 
and nothing else prevents my serving 
you precisely as I have served your prin- 
cipal.” 

“Oh, well, sir, very well, sir,” replied 
the captain, “you shall hear further 
from me,” . 

“Tt would not require much manhood 
to satisfy half a dozen such as your- 
self and your principal. Good morn- 
ing, sir,’ 
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It was not long before Sir Reginald 
came in. Etienne showed him the letter, 
and repeated the circumstances of La- 
drone’s visit. - 

“ Will you take my acceptance, and fix 
the terms ?” 

~The note was soon sealed and despatch- 
ed. It was an hour before the return of 
Sir Reginald. 

“Why,” said he, “ you have got into a 
devil of an affair. This seems to be a 
political duel. It has grown out of a cof- 
fee-house dispute, in which a leading 
tory had sworn you would not fight if 
challenged. For he said no d—d psalm- 
singing Yankee would. He had been 
among them and knew them well? 

“But I’m not a Yankee,” said Etienne. 

“Very well, they don’t know any dif- 
ference. So some of our men took it up, 
and offered a wager of a hundred gui- 
neas, that you would accept if Atherton 
would challenge you. And then, some 
bet that Atherton wouldn’t challenge. So 
they have got this message from Ather- 
ton perhaps, upon the theory that you 
sing psalms, but the other side seemed in 
commotion, as if theg did not anticipate 
80 prompt an acceptance. They did not 
ask me’ to stay, but ‘ will answer in the 
morning.’ ” 

“It’s very kind in them to let me 2 live 
another day,” said Etienne, smiling. 
‘Now I am half ashamed to say so—but 
I wish to go to the other theatre to-night, 
to hear Garrick. Do you think I should 

be running much risk of arrest ?” 

_ “Why, if you will disguise yourself 
and go in the pit, I will send a young 
~ man with you who knows the town.” 
"Accordingly, having been duly disgui- 
zed, Etienne went into the pit. It seem- 
ed he found the social interval between 
the boxes, blazing with light and resplen- 
dent with beauty, and the grosser com- 
monalty of the pit, was that which sepa- 
rated Lazarus and Dives, so that he ran 
not the most remote risk of being acknow- 
Jedged by any of his fashionable acquain- 
tance, even if recognized. 

Here he had an opportunity of seeing 
Garrick—then, however, past the meri- 
dian of his life—in one of those light and 
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airy characters where the flexibility of bis 
manner was most advantageously dis- 
played. Charmedand delighted with the 
entertainment, Etienne had almost. for- 
gotten the reprieve which his blood- 
thirsty antagonist had allowed him. 

The next morning, Sir Reginald met 
Captain Ladrone to adjust the terms of 
the meeting, but a state of facts arose, 
which rendered his further offices unne- 
cessary. 

Although Major Carville was a man of 
courage, he had his reasons for not wish- 
ing Sir Thomas to risk his life in single 
combat) So long as there was a prospect 
that Etienne might be dishonored by an 
apology, he had permitted the correspon- 
dence to go on, but so soon as it threat- 
ened to end in a mortal conflict, he was 
rejoiced to learn that one of those who 
had bet there would be no fight, had 
addressed an anonymous communication 
to a very vigilant justice, who suddenly 
and without the least intimation to Sir 
Thomas, had him arrested and recogni- 
zed under heavy penalties to keep the 
peace. The matter made some noise in 
the coffee-houses. Etienne and his friend 
attended at the ground, pro forma, but 
returned without having seen an antago- 
nist. 

Isidore had heard of the affair, and 
was rejoiced to learn its pacific termina- 
tion ; first, because she regarded such 
combats sinful, and, secondly, she knew 
that her own name would be improperly 
used in accounting for the controversy. 

But she had another cause of uneasi- 
ness. Her father’s regiment was ordered 
to the colonies. The chances of wart were 
doubtful, and unexpected ‘successes of 
the rebels had rendered it improbable 
that the war could be brought to an early 
termination. She had arranged to go to 
France, to remain for a time with her 
aunt, and her friends, the Dunmore’s 
were to go down into the country for 
some weeks to come, 

The same vessel which brought intel- 


ligence of the progress of the war, brought - 


also an arrangement for an exchange of 
prisoriers. Under this, Etienne was in- 
structed to report himself to the Ameri- 
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can agents at Paris, and take their des- 
patches for congress. 

His private letters brought him ‘min- 
gled pleasure and pain, His country 
still sustained herself; but'many of his 
friends had suffered from the ravages of 
war, his uncle had refused to pledge him- 
self to support the government, and his 

‘estate had been sequestrated. He was, 
however, at large on parole. 


CHAPTER XL. 


‘Tell me what has made you so melan- 
choly ?” 

“Why going to law.” 

“ Will that make a man melancholy 2” 

“ Yes, to look on ink and black buckram.” 

“JT went to law in anno quadrigesimo se- 
cundo, and I waded out of it in anno 
sexagesimo tertio.” 

“ What, three and twenty years at law?” 

([Tournevrs Revencers Teacepy. 


Brereton had one duty to perform be- 
fore leaving England. Hecalled on Ser- 
geant Ranson to return his sincere thanks 
for the honorable and disinterésted man- 
ner in which he had sustained him. In 
the course of the interview, Etienne sta- 
ted the traditional belief of his family, 
that he was entitled to the landed estate 
of his ancestor. In explanation and cor- 
roboration of this, he handed the sergeant 
& memoir, with an extract from the fami- 
ly Bible, and the inscriptions copied from 
the tomb-stones. The sergeant promised 
to examine the claim and its evidences 
carefully. 

The day after, he called upon Etienne 
in regard to this subject. 

“Mr, Iollis,” said he, “I have a 
week’s vacation, and think of spending it 
some where in the country. . Suppose 
you accompany me, and let us examine, 
for, ourselyes, the Parish registry and 
other evidences of this descent. It would 
be really curious if you should prove the 
heir ofan English title and estate. And 
yet. nothigg is more probable. Those 
irepublican’ ancestors of! yours, would 
have abandoned a ‘kingdom, rather than 
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live under the power of ‘a single person,’ 

as they called it. I sometimes doubt 

the wisdom of those who enforced the 
rule of orthodexy, in church and staté, so 
closely as to drive into exile a class of 

men so obstinate and so formidable. I 

rather fear, this very colonial war is a 

breaking out of the old disease, and that 

our State physicians are not treating it 
more wisely than their predecessors have 
done.” 

Etienne replied, “that he only wished 
the sergeant to examine the subject at 
his perfect leisure, and at some time to 
give him his opinion upon it. Af pres- 
ent he had neither time, means nor dispo- 
sition to prosecute it. He should return 
to America, embark at once in the cam- 
paign and the result of that, personally 
or politically, was too doubtful to justify 
him in giving trouble to a friend for 
which he could, perhaps, never offer him 
compensation.” 

“Why, my young friend, I am not 
only a baccalaureus legum, but I'am a 
bachelor withoutincumbrance of any sort. 
I like you—am interested in your welfare 
—why should not constitute myself 
your prochein amy? and attend to your 
interests? So you must go home and I 
will ferret out the pedigree in a manner 
which will put Purchas garter king at 
arms in the shade, or compare with the 
skill of one of your red-legged fellow 
countrymen in tracking a deer; but let us 
first see where we set off, and how far the 
‘trail,’ I think you call it, may be dis- 
tinetly followed.” 

So saying, the old gentleman put on 
his spectacles, uofulded the memoir and 
read as follows: 

Denzil born at Hall Dorsetshire 
England Ap ye 16th 1634. Ob. June ye 
10th 1684 AL 49 years. 

Everard son of Denzil born at 

Hall May ye 12th1657 Ob. Nov ye 
18th 1694 AL 36 years. | prety 

Richard born at Naseby in the Colony 
of Virginia July ye idth 1680. Ob, y 
25th 1715 Ao‘8S years. 

John bor at Naseby in the Colony of 

". Virginia Oct 30th 1705. Ob. Dec ilth 
1756 At 51. 
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Denzil Etienne born at Naseby in the 
Colony of Virginia 30th Oct 1755. 





“ Very fairly deduced ! and this you say 
you can prove ?” 

“Yes, by wills, deeds and other rec- 
ords.” 

_“‘ And the marriages ?” 

‘« They can all be established by the re- 
turns made by ourclergymen., They are 

registered, you know, as in England.” 

“How do you come by that Gallican 

name ?” 

“It’s a long story, but my mother’s 
ancestors were Hugucnots, driven to Vir- 
ginia by the treachery and intolerance of 
the French government. The two fami- 
lies had settled near each other; a com- 
mon faith, history, and sufferings brought 

’ them together. It was by an intimacy 
between them, that I bear my name,” 
and, added he, “if we attached any value 
to such things, I might perhaps have a 
fair claim tg the honors and lands of 
D’Ivernois—but if.I can keep-my head on 
my shoulders, and maintain the liberties 
of my country, I shall be perfectly con- 
tent to give up hereditary land and ho- 
nors to those who value them more.” 


“Still you must accompany me to 
Chudleigh, that I may verify these re- 
cords.” . 

“You deem it necessary ?” 

‘Undoubtedly. You will aid me great- 
ly.” 

“Can you set off soon?” 

*‘ Almost any day, as this is vacation,” 

“Then Jet us go to-morrow.” 

Not desirous to awaken again the in- 
terest of the good people of Chudleigh, 
the two explorers repaired to an inn, 
near the church-yard and parsonage. 
The tomb of Richard Brereton, the ances- 
tor, was readily found, and, amongst 
many other inscriptions, more or less dif- 
ficult to decypher, was that of Alice Bre- 
reton, wife of Sir Robert Carville, then 
one of Brereton Carville, Edward Car- 
ville, William Carville. 

“Why, exclaimed the sergeant, I find 
the name of Brereton merged in that of 
Carville, I should not wonder if the re- 
cords show that the estate, upon failure of 
heirs male, has descended upon the Bre- 
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reton family ; and so your inheritance 1s 
held by another name; but now let us 


verify these sombre chronicles, buf’ in - 


this you cannot assist me.” 


Etienne returned to the inn, whilst the 
sergeant repaired to the parish records. 
‘His success was such as to satisfy him 
that the apparent title was in Etienne. 

“And who,” asked Etienne, “is the 
present possessor ?” 

“He is Major Robert Carville, of the 
Army!” 

“Etienne felt the blood rush to his 
face, as he thought of his position, Isi- 
dore then, perhaps, was his relation. The 
pursuit of his rights might be fraught 
with her ruin. The haughty and unjust 
man who had persecuted him, might, per- 
haps, be dependent upon his clemency. 
Tie walked the floor in silence, and then 
said : oa 

‘‘T suppose nothing more need now be 
done?” 

“‘ No, in the present condition of pub- 
lic affairs, your rights, whatever they 
may be, depend upon too many contin- 
gencies. When this unhappy contest 
shall have ended, perhaps it may be ex- 
pedient te pursue our enquiries. In the 
mean time, I shall have leisure to pre- 
pare a deduction of your title with such 
record evidence as can be procured. 
Upon your part, you must see to the 
proofs of the marriages, and prepare to 
prove your descent from your immigrant 
ancestor, as. well as to identify him with 
the family from which you claim de- 
scent.” 

“ And you think the title worth, prose- 
euting ?” 

“Why, so far, you seem to have a 
prima facie title to the estate of Brereton 
Hall, together with all singular and sun- 
ary, the lands, tenements and. heredita- 
ments thereanto attached, or in any man- 
ner or wise appertaining,” 

Etienne reported himselfto the proper 
department'as a prisoner of war. Anx- 
ious to secure the exchange of as. many 
British officers as possible, the, minister 
expedited his discharge and passport. 
Again a free man, he called upon his 
mysterious friend and learned the nego- 
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tiations in Holland had been partially 
successful. 

But hecould not, in common gratitude, 
leave England, without.enquiring for his 
benefactor, Jim, who had given him such 
timely. notice of the officers. There was 
some difficulty in finding him. The 
landlady had followed the fortunes of 
some warlike sergeant, and another reign- 
ed in her place. An enquiry at the neigh- 
bouring houses was more successful, and 
after waiting half an hour, Jim made 
his appearance, with a dozen porter pots 
strung on a strap, and depending from 
his shoulder to the ground. He was over- 
joyed at the sight of “‘ Mister Robberson,”’ 
was rejoiced to learn it was not “’im as 
’ad bin ’anged for ’orse stealin. He 
had allers telled Joe Bell that his gem- 
man was above that—maybe he might 
break into a bank or some such thing, 
but he allers knowed he was too much of 
a gemman to prig ’orees or sich. But he 
vos glad to see him any way.” 

Ecienne thanked Jim for his good 
opinion, and asked him what he was do- 
ing. Of this be received an unsatisfac- 
tory report, the boy seemed to live on 
little, serve for nothing, and to have no 
‘home or protector. He was a nomade, 
who stretched his tent wherever the pub- 
lic permitted. A short colloquy satisfied 
Etienne that the work of Jim’s moral re- 
generation, would require more time than 
it was possible for him to béstow, so he 
contented himself with taking him to a 
shop where, for the first time in his life, 
the became the proprietor of an entire 
suit of clothes of the same edition. 

Etienne then directed him to come that 
evening to the same ale house; by dint 
of much trouble, he sueceeded in persuad- 
ing Captain Tyrer to enrol Jim as a cabin 
doy, and we leave him for the present in 
that responsible position. We omitted to 


state, that as the lugger of Captain Ty- | 


rer plied with as much regularity as the 
ferry-boat of Charon ; our friend had no 
difficulty in finding it ready at the pro- 
per moment for his departure. 

Sergeant Ranson had to send some 
appeal papers back to Virginia, and Eti- 
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enne remained a few days to take them 
with him. 

Sir Reginald called to take leave of 
him. “I amsorry,” said he, “ that your 
departure will not allow me to introduce 
you to some friends that I value very 
highly.” 

“Why, you know I’m a colonist and 
could scarcely expect to trespass on your 
kindness in that respect.” 

“Oh, no more of that, you are an in- 
telligent and well bred gentleman, and 
can sustain yourself any where. Hence: 
forth I respect your countrymen for your 
sake. But have you made your calls 2”? 

““T have very few to make.” 

“* And Miss Carville ?” 

“To tell you the truth, I am embar- 
rassed, I should like to do so, but fear 
under all the circumstances, it might not 
be proper. Her friends would probably 
consider it an intrusion, or an abuse of 
the privilege which an accidental service 
has given me. Those services she may 
as well forget, with the person who ren- 
dered them. Besides, she is going, or 
has gone to France.” 

“Oh 1” said Sir Reginald, “in the hero- 
ics! nonsense, call on her, she will ap- 
preciate your position.” 

“No,” said Etienne, “I cannot, and 
yet,” added he abruptly, “ will you ever 
write to me?” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“Then let me hear if Miss Carville— 
marries, I should like to hear of her— 
happiness”—and Etienne smiled rather 
dismally. Sir Reginald laughed outright 
— Pierced through and through! by 
Jupiter,” exclaimed he, “ well you shall 
hear the pleasing intelligence, if that be 
all you wish to hear from me for.” 

“T do not mean that,” said Etienne. 
“God bless you for your kindness to a 
stranger—to a rebel,” added he, proudly. 
“I am what my forefathers and yours 
were, in armed opposition to power abu- 
sed by arbitrary rulers.” 

The two friends separated with mutual 
geod will and admiration. 
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CHAPTER XLL 


t 

Mine is thy daughter priest! and shall re- 

~ . main, 

And prayers, and cine and bribes shall 
plead in vain 

Till time shall rifle every youthful grace, 

And agedismiss her from my cold embrace. 
[Homer’s In1ap, Popr’s TRANSLATION. 


Captain Tyrer stood immovably at his 
post, had he been painted on Delft ware, 
or moulded of Dutch cheese, he could not 
have been more impassive. For a mo- 
ment he stared at Etienne, for a moment 
his pipe intermitted its puff, which,arose 
as regularly as the act of respiration. 
He then nodded to another agglommera- 
tion of pipe, breeches, stockings, and 
woollen cap, which was seated upon an 
inverted tub, and resumed his steady 
gaze upon a ship chandlery, which front- 
ed him, as if the sole business of his life 
were to count every brick and crevice in 
its front, The luggage of Etienne was 
borne into the cabin. The lugger de- 
parted on her voyage, which she perform- 
ed with her accustomed punctuality. The 
agent was delighted to see Etienne again. 
He apologised for the duty imposed upon 
him, and rejoiced in the information that 
the desired assistance would be obtained 
from Holland. ‘There was no vessel to de- 
part ffom Havre for a North American 
port for several weeks, but, learning that 
one would then sail from Havre for Phil- 
adelphia, he determined to avail himself 
of the opportunity, and prepared to set 
off for that port accordingly. 

Having taken the despatches, prepared 
by the agent, Etienne provided himself 
with a servant, to traverse the fairest part 
of France. He did not, like the senti- 
mental Yorick, alight to dance with every 
shepherdéss, or mourn over every vidette 
which died by the way-side, nor lead into 
the villages the goat of some crazy wo- 
man, who was weaving garlands under a 
poplar; but speaking the language per- 
fectly, he collected all the information 
within his power, about the agriculture 
and mechanical trades of the people, 
thinking it might some day be useful in 
his own country. 
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Ife had entered a village early in the - 
evening. The horses were put away; he 
was at the window enjoying the air. A 
gentleman was conversing, in a low voice 
in English, with his servant beneath the 
window. 

“The chaise will -be meaty at six 
o’clock ?” | 

“ Yes, my Lord.” 

** And the relays may be depended on?” 

** Yes, my Lord.” . 

* ave you spoken with the maid you 

were to employ ?” 

‘“* My Lord, her mother is not willing 
she should go, unless she knows the day 
of her return.” 

“Oh, tell them any lie you will.” 

“Yes, my Lord.” 

The gentleman was leaning from the 
window: how much was Etienne startled 


~when, upon changing his position, he re- 


cognized the features of Sir Thomas Atb- 
erton. The conversation, to which he 
had paid little attention, now seemed 
fraught with some undefined evil. The 
character of this man was bad. A gam-. 
bler, a sensualist, remarkable for a bru- 
tal energy, which forced his way into a 
society in which he had no right, save by 
the accident of his birth. 

He had fixed his audacious hopes upon 
Miss Carville some years before, and her 
visit to Virginia was a ruse on the part 
of her friends, to relieve her from his 
hateful addresses. He had certainly con- 
trived to subject Major Carville to his 
purposes, how was not known, but the 
true secret was, that he had availed him- 
self of the Major's necessities, to lend 
him money, through an agent, at destruc- 
tive usury, and then lent him the money 
to pay it off. He had also availed him- 
self of the Major’s passion for play, and 
caused large sums to’ be won from him, 
which he controlled in the same manner. 
Carville now owed, on these accounts, a 
sum of money absolutely frightful, all of 
which he honestly believed his eréditor 
had loaned him, through pure generosity. 

Inflamed with admiration of Miss Car- 
ville, Atherton was desirous of securing 
‘the valuable property to which she would 
be entitled, as well as the social position 
which such an alliance would assure him. 
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He had hinted his wishes to Major Car- 
ville, who, pressed by his necessities, was 
willing to adopt any expedient for relief 
from his ruinous obligations. We may 
continue the -narrative, by explaining 
that no sooner had Atherton learned the 
intention of Isidore, to visit France, than 
he left England precipitately, determined, 
if possible, to secure the aid of her aunt 
to enforce a marriage, leaving to time 
and future circumstances to reconcile 
Isidore to the fraud and force necessary 
to effect his object. His plans were well 
laid. He had a letter from Major Car- 
ville, expressing his high appreciation of 
Sir Thomas Atherton, and hoping Ma- 
dame Hartville would facilitate his ob- 
jects as far as possible, for which he had 
his entire approbation. 


It was nightfall when Isidore reached 


the chateau of her aunt, who received her ‘ 


with great affection. 


“My dear Isidore, you are so much, 


grown! Yoa are a beautiful woman— 
you remind me of your mother so much, 
but you are taller and your complex- 
jon more delicate. You are now nine- 
teen. Oh, how does time pass! I accom- 
panied’ your poor mother to England, and 
Chateau Brereton—is it the same gloomy 
place it then was? We knew no one— 
your mother and I. There was cloud 
and damp, and there were tears and re- 
grets for fair France. I soon ran away. 
It was insupportable—but Monsieur le 
Cure, does he yet live and Madam La- 
ran,?’’, 

“They both live, but are,very old and 
infirm. I always call to see them in Lon- 
don, for they were my mother’s friends ; 
but you know, my dear aunt, I have been 
80 little at home that I do not know them 
so well as I should: do.” 

“ Ah, they are worthy people—but you 
are tired—I must kiss you.. Ah, youare 
beautifal, more so than your mother or 
than I ever was; do you not think so?” 

“Oh, no, my dearaunt. I could never 
have compared with you, you will spoil 
me by such undeserved compliments.” 


“Qh, no, you will make a great im-+i 


pression.” 
“But I must now retire and rest, that 
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I may sustain the complimentary charac- 
ter youhave given me.” The young lady 
turned and could not help asking the 
silent opinion of a large gilded pier glass. 
It perfectly corroborated the sentiment of 
Madame Hartville, and Isidore felt no 
disposition to appeal from their decision. 


IIere, an old domestic made her ap- 
pearance, wearing the night cap of Nor- 
mandy, with the short dress'amd buckles, 
which were no doubt very becoming to 
her forty years before, She bore a wax 
candle, nearly as tall as herself, and look- 
ed upon the whole like the animated 
ghost_of an extinct fashion. She made 
such an obeisance as mighi have been 
expected from so antiquated a piece of 
mechanism, and lighted Isidore to her 
apartment, 


We have seen that an unexpected at- 
tendant had followed her footsteps. A 
few mornings afterwards, Sir Thomas 
Atherton called and presented the letter 
of Major Carville; after much elabora- 
tion of thesign language, and bad French, 
Lady Hartville was made to comprebend 
that he came as a suitor to Mies Carville, 
and desired to be presented. Madame 
Hartville was delighted with the appear- 
ance of this gentleman, who drove such 
fine horses—dressed with such entire dis- 
regard of jewelry, and wore an intrepid 
waistcoat, resplendent with brocade, He 
also presented her a few articles, which 
upon the approval of his friend, Major 
Carville, he had ventured to select for 
her. No sooner had he taken his depar- 
ture, than she hastened to the apartaxent 
of her neice. 


“My dear Isidore! Iam so delighted 
to see the gentleman who is to marry 
you. Why did you not tell me? Oh, 
shocking! you English are so discreet! 
Oh, he bas such an elegant equipage. 
And you—you ought to be married at 
once ; your father goes with his regiment 
to the world’s end—you must have a pro- 
tector, and I—yes—lI will accompany you 
to England on a visit! mind only on fa 
visit—I would not stay”— 


Isidore, who had stood in speechless 
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wonder, here broke in upon the rapid 
declamation of her aunt, 

“What gentleman? Married? Dear 
aunt, what do, you mean ?” 

_“ Oh, you are so prudent—and so tim- 

id.” ! 

“‘ But aunt, who is this gentleman ?” 

“The Lord Az. Pshaw, I cannot pro- 
nounce your English names, But here 
is his card, see ‘ Azerton.’” 

Isidore threw the card upon the floor 
and walked the room. She then con- 
fronted her aunt and saidfirmly, “I will 
never see this man,”’ 

“Ob, nonsense, you must see him, he 
has such a letter from your father.” 

‘From my father ?” 

“ Yes, recommending him to me, It 
is all fixed,” 


“Good Gol!” cried Isidore, bursting. 


into tears. ‘“ What does my father mean, 
by allowing that hateful man to pursue 
me, Have I no friend?” | 

“Oh, you girls are so. whimsical, you 
know not what is for your good. Think 
of his wealth—his equipage—his protec- 
tion. Oh, nonsense! Just like me when 
I married Baron Hartville. I fought and 
scratched with my friends, like a little 
tigress, but the regime of my family was 
stern. They said, you little simpleton, 
what do you know? and the Baron, old, 
deaf, with a white moustache—only think 
ef a white moustache! I did not sleep 
thinking of that white moustache. | It 
haunted me. Well he was polite, a mer- 
veille. I grew accustomed to him and 
his wkite moustache; I minded him no 
more than a cat ora piece of furniture. 
Then he died in two years! think of that, 
in two years. Sumetimes I thought Pro- 
vidence set me free, because I had been 
so dutiful. That is not inspiring you 
know, for he must die. Ah, we must all 
die, and then he had lived a long time. 
So now I am Madame la Baronesse Hart- 
ville, with this house, and a good rental 
and money in the ‘ stocks,’ you call them. 
Ah, you know not, Isidore, what is for 
your welfare!” . 

““Madame} Aunt!” said. Isigore, ri- 
sing with dignity, “ you speak of that of 
which you know nothing. I have insu- 
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perable. objections ito seeing this—man. 
It may be the custom of.France to force 
women to marry for the good of their 
families, but I am.an English woman, 
and rather than give my hand, where my 
hatred must always abide, I;would die a 
thousand deaths. I will not speak of the 
extraordinary letter which you say my 
father has written, because inthis matter, 
my own honor is at stake, and’ upon this 
subject I will obey no one.” 

The aunt was embarrassed and, in- 
deed, rather nettled at-what:she deemed 
the folly of her neice, so she-said— 

“ Well, such manners:I never beheld! 
How must you have been brought up, 
Mademobiselle, to show such disrespect to 
your friends, who wish only- for, your 
welfare., But I will leave you to beeome 
more calm,” ve ; 

Sir Thomas called in the evening. : In 
a prolonged conversation, ‘he, intimated 
to Madame Hartville the embarrassment 
of Major Carville, whose health and ha- 
bits rendered his protection to his daugh- 
ter very precarious. His own union with 
Isidore had been, he said, an established 
arrangement, and he expressed the deep- 
est chagrin at her conduct. Indeed, at 
one’ moment he had taken up his hat, de- 
claring that he would forever withdraw 
pretensions which had been so badly re- 
ceived. 

Madame Hartville warmly ‘dissuaded 
him from such astep. She will, perhaps, 
become more tractable. 

Sir Thomas remarked, “ that he almost 
despaired. She is; Madame, so wayward ; 
sometimes we are on excellent terms. 
You see this locket, this is her gift—see 
her hair, how glossy and beautiful ! Weil, 
Madame, after we -were affianced, she 
gave me this as a token of her regard.”’ 
{This lock of hair had been surrepti- 
tiously cut off by a servant, and had been 
well paid for.];.. ‘‘ We were last week to- 
gether, we rode out every day ; her fa- 


‘ther and myself were shooting, at my 


estate, in Derbyshire, when there came a 
message that my. tenants, in Wiltshire, 


had suffered .mych from a fire, Though 


travelling post, I yet turned from my 
course to ask her permission to visit her 
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here—no objection—I have therefore 
come at great personal inconvenience and 
find her so much changed. Oh, woman, 
how fickle! I had come, my dear ma- 
dam, to marry her. I had prepared the 
trousseau. Judge whether I was in ear- 
nest.” He turned to the door and spoke 
to his servant, who soon returned with a 
casket, which dazzled the eyes of the 
lady. 

“Ah! que c'est charmante! Shame, 
pity; so obstinate.” Atherton walked 
the room. ‘ Ah,” said he, ‘“‘ what a ter- 
rible disappointment, and # week: since 
all confidence and kindness! But I will 
depart and see her no more; tell her, Ma- 
dame, she has my adoration, my respect 
—but my determination is unalterable. 
I return no more. Her father must go 
to destruction,” and he moved towards 
the door. 

“ My dear-sir,” cried the sympathetic 
lady, “ this'must not be, you mast have 
had assurances, ‘you would not have 
otherwise made such preparations. She 
must be saved from the consequences of 
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her folly. Her father must be saved from 
ruin. You have been so generous; you 
have such a splendid equipage; you have 
been so devoted, and have such beautiful 
jewelry. Oh, you must not despair.” 

“‘T go to-night towards England.” 

“Oh, I will not hear of this. You have 
her father’s command and my consent. 
She will hereafter thank me. Years 
hence, she will say my dear aunt—with 
tears in her eyes—-I “have to thank you 
for every thing: that my obstinacy was 
not my ruin. My dear sir, come this 
evening, to-night, Monsieur le Cure shall 
be here, you will be here, you shall be 
mairied. You will set off for Paris voila 
tout, all will be well. Youwill both come 
to see and thank me. I will accompany 
you to England, on a visit mind, I would 
not live in damp and elouds comme une 
grenouille. Come then, this evening, all 
will be well.” 

Atherton withdrew, delighted with his 
success. He was arranging his journey 
to Paris, when Etienne overheard the con- 
versation in the court yard. 


[T0. BE CONTINUED. | 
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Shriek out hoarse Guns unto the startled air! 

A Nation’s Liberty! a Nation’s Peace, 

Hangs on your thunders, and await release 
From thraldom, baser than base souls could bear. 


Ring through the land the cry of <truggling Greece, 
When round her swarmed the Persian Hosts, and swear 


To Fall—not Fly! 


And let the lurid glare 


Of War’s red Carnival, heighten and increase, 
Tilt Carnage, frighted, trembles in his lair! 
So, be each Field that erst was blooming fair, 
A blood strewn witness—tribute to the Cause 
That strikes for Freedom, and at Hated Laws— 
So, like the Braves, who thronged the passage at Pyle, 


Perish uniconquered, or'five might pnd Free. W. #H. P. 
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THE INTELLECTUAL FUTURE OF THE SOUTH. 


We are now in the midst of a mighty 
revolution. A great tragedy is being 
acted in this country, in which two 
mighty nations are the actors and all 
Europe the almost breathless audience. 


. Many years ago thirteen fair sisters, like 


so many beautiful stars, appeared in the 
west. Together had they passed through 
many hours of suffering and danger. 
They had successfully struggled, and 
escaped from the despotic rule of a harsh 
step-mother, and now united, and free, 
they seemed destined to a long life of 
usefulness and greatness. Others joined 
this fair sisterhood, and they increased 
to a large family—with many varied 
interests, but still united by common 
ties. Their love for each other had sur- 
vived amid all the storms that had shaken 
the stability of their house, and they 
were still one and undivided. But as 
they grew greater “ grievous wolves crept 
into the flock ;” the richer tried to amass 
still more wealth at the expense of the 
poorer ; ‘then came the strife for power ; 

and then “jealousies, and recriminations. 


At last, some, resolved no longer to en- 


dure the insults that were heaped upon 
them, left their home, which they had 
helped to make prosperous and happy, 
forever. 

Alas! that we should have to write 
such things; but, my friends, it is even 
so. The United States, that seemed at 
ry to be united by 
the firmest bonds, are separated forever. 
The little cloud, that at first appeared 


_ “no larger than a man’s hand,” has in- 


creased until the whole heavens are 
shrouded in blackness, and we may well 
exclaim, Ichabod—the glory has departed. 
Every day shows still more clearly the 
struggle between the two nations is a 
deadly one. It isa sight that might well 
make Europe stand aghast; it is sad 
enough to make even angels weep. But 
there is no alternative, neither do we de- 
sireany. We have a mighty task before 
us. 
dear in life, aye—even life itself, is ‘at 
stake; and once more the world will see 
the sublime spectacle of a whole people 


F 


Independence—all that we hold 


standing up as oné man to defend “ their 
lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honour.” With us it is a season of trial 
and suffering; future generations will 
doubtless bless us for our devotion to the 
cause of liberty. We are “going forth 
weeping, bearing precious seed,” they 
will doubtless “come again. with joy, 
bringing their sheaves with them.” 

But we have not only our puvlitical 
independence -to obtain; we have, also, 
our intellectual, and social. We have 
too long allowed the North to be our 
literary censors, Thanks be to God, we 
have not been allowed to follow them 
through all their various phases of unbe- 
lief and infidelity. But, to our shame 
be it spoken, we cannot disguise from 
ourselves the fact, that we have allowed 
the North to dictate to us too long, on 
all points of literature and art. We per- 
mitted the North to educate us. North- 
ern teachers have been employed for 
years to come here and train up eur chil- 
dren; of course instilling their minds” 
with Northern prejudices, and teaching 
them to read and admire Northern lite: a- 
ture. “Justas the twig is bent the tree’s 
inclined ;” the natural consequence was 
a predilection for Northern journals, and 
neglect of Southern ones. The objection 
was not so much to the recognition of 
Northern talent as it was to the rejection 
of Southern, unless it had received the 
approval of Northern critics. But one 
result could be expected from this course ; 
Southern journals declined in merit, and 
the South looked almost entirely to the 
North for books on every subject. Our 
men of ability were forced to send their 
allest efforts North, for even intellectual 
labour will seek capital; and the North- 
ern journals, supported by Southern sub- 
scribers, were able to pay them better. 
In this way the South lost her literary 
independence, and her talent went to 
elevate still more Northern literary repu- 
tation. There has never been any de- 


ficiency of talent at the South—the North 
can produce no poet that can comparé 
with Poe in depth and originality ; and 
in the walks of light literature, they have 
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no female writer who possesses the force 
of the author of “ Beulah.” But it is 
useless to mention names—it is a well- 
known fact to us, that some of the ablest 
contributors to Northern literature have 
been Southern men, 

But let us hope that this state of things 
is over forever. Let-.us determine from 
this time. to be independent of any nation 
in our literature. It has often been ne- 
marked. how the history of the world 
proves that after any great mora! or 
political convulsion has shaken a nation 
to its foundations, the age immediately 
following is generally one of great intel- 
lectual activity. Look at England after 
the reigns of Henry the VIII. and Bloody 
Mary. Their reigns witnessed the grand 
struggle between freedom of conscience 
and priestly rule. Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign was noted for the bright galaxy of 
brilliant men, who have made that age 
famous as the Golden Age of literature. 
We might also instance France during 
the reign of Louis the XIV., and Greece 
after the defeat of the Persians, The 
reason of this is yery obvious—such 
struggles draw out all the Jatent energy 
ofa people. While the strife is going on, 
of course all thoughts are centred upon the 
great subject more immediately before 
them. But when the strife is over, the 
period of tranquility immediately suc- 
ceeding the great revolution, is the one 
in which the human mind seems to take 
its sublimest flights, 

_ Let us hope that this will be found 
true in the Confederate States. When 
peace once more sheds her hallowed in- 
fluences around us, may we resolve to 
have a literature of our own, worthy of 
our country. Above all, let us never 
imitate the exanrple of our Northern 
neighbours and bound intellect by State 
lines ; let. us acknowledge talent wher- 


evef it is to be found, whether a 
the snowy cliffs of the Green mountains, 
or by the broad prairies, or fertile savan- 
nas of the West or South. But while 
paying all due homage to genius in every 
land, let us foster our own with especial 
care. We have allowed the North so 
long to control our literary tastes, that 
the impression has been made in Europe, 
that we are an uninteilectual race; let 
us prove the fulseness of the charge. As 
T have said before, we have talent enough; 
we only need to have it developed. Let 
Southern journals be encouraged in every 
way—enable them to pay as European 
periodicals do for contributions, and we 
will soon have magazines and reviews 
that will. compete the palm of superi- 
ority with any in the world. Even now 
we have some literary journals that have | 
sustained their high reputation in spite 
of all obstacles. But we should not be 
content with improvement in the walks 
of light literature only ; we should strive 
for eminence in other paths, science, art, 
poetry, all that tends to the advancement 
of the human intellect. Let us educate 
the masses—not a superficial education 
that will only make them the ready be- 
lievers in every ism of the day—but a 
true, solid, education that will enlarge 
the intellect, elevate the heart, and fit us, 
as intelligent men and women, to per- 
form our part in the great drama of life. 
Above all, let us rely upon our own ex- 
ertions, and as our country increases in 
wealth and political power, may we be- 
come more enlightened. Thus will the 
sun that is now so brightly rising upon, 
our banner, send its bright beams into 
all the dark places of the earth, causing 
all nations to rejoice in the cheering 
beams of the Rising Sun. 

M. Brooks. . 
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Wild rings the raging battle cry; 

Its thunders echo in the sky, 

And hireling legions turn to fly 
From hosts pursuing rapidly. 


In vain their masters bid them stay 

To face the fury of the fray i 

That sweeps their serried ranks away ; 
They heed. no cry but agony. 


It rings within their quickened ears— 
It wakens all their dastard fears; 
And death in every form appears 

To fright the tools of Tyranny. 


Swift from the dread ensanguined field, 
While vengeful cannon closely pealed, 
The stricken foemen fly and yield 

To Freedom’s sons the victory. 


The work is o’er, the day is won; 
Far in the west the setting sun 
Pours his last fading beams upon 

A field all strewn with human clay. 


Like trees by Heaven’s lightning riven, 

Lay corse on corse, where inen had stri Ven, 

And deadly blows received and given 
Unpitied and unpityingly. 


There, side by side the stripling lay, 

With the strong man, his kindred clay, 

Their glassy eyes turned to the day, 
Whose light no more shall gladden-them. 


Nor yet has the dark drama ceased, 
For, with the sunbeams in the east, 
The broad-winged vultures seek their feast 
Of blood, to batten greedily. : 
From many a house the prop is torn; 
Full many a home will wildly mourn; 
When on the winds the tale 1s borne 
Of carnage, death and misery. 


But what if wife or mother weeps 


Some loved one who forever sleeps: ‘ 


A nation’s heart with rapture leaps 
At tidings of a victory. 


Richmond, June 16th, 1862. 


THE DEATH OF ASHBY. 


BY J, A. VIA. 


But hark! what dreadful whispers come! 
More dreadful than the beat of drum, 
That wakes the startled soldier from 

His midnight sleep to murd’rous fray. 


Borne on the breezes fleeting by, 
They swell into a wail so high, 
It pierces to the upper sky! 

And shrieks the death of Asusy! 


Cease, Southrons, your triumphant song, 

And join that wail that sweeps along 

For one, the proudest of the throng 
That met the foe so sturdily. 


Qh! who was nobler in that band— 


Bound heart to heart and hand to band,— 
The sons and saviours of our land— 
Than gallant TorNver Asnsy? 


Where’er the foemen trod the mead, 

There charged he on his sable steed; § 

With thunder-shock and lightning speed 
To hurl them to their destiny. 


Where’er the tide of battle swayed, 

And feeble nambers stood dismayed, 

His shout their, fleeting valor stayed, 
And changed defeat to victory. 


That day his gleaming battle blade 

Full many a hireling corse had’ made; 

None were there to make him afraid, 
The Black Horse leader, AsuBy. 


“On to the foe, my,men,” he cried! 

A murd’rous shot ploughed through his side; 

Down from his steed he sank, and died, 
The peerless soldier, ASHBY. 


No more that steed sliall bear his form! 
No more he'll breast the battle’s storm! * 
Stilled, stilled in death the heart so warm 
Of noble Turner Asppy! 


Sacred the soil that wraps his clay, 
Where weepers dash their tears away, 
To think upon the coming day . 

That brings revenge for ASHBY! 
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A CHAPTER FROM AN UN PUBLISHED HISTORY OF THE FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


CHAPTER XVII: 


Transition to the affairs of Spain—Alfonso XI—Leonora de Guzman— Albuquerque— 
Peter the Cruel—Blanche de Bourbon—Maria de Padilla—Henry of Trastamara. 


The Spanish peninsula was divided in 
the fourteen century, into the five king- 
doms of Castile, Aragon, Portugal, Na- 
varre and Granada. To the government of 
Castile, Alfonso XI., after a long minority, 
sugceeded in the year 1324, and found the 
kingdom plunged in all the disorders oc- 
casioned by the jealous rivalries and ill- 
regulated ambition of the nobles, By 
the firmness and wisdom of his adminis- 
tration, he at length reduced the great 
crown vassals to obedience, and succeed- 
ed in turning the arms which they had 
used aga.nst each other, upon the Moor- 
ish kingdom of Granada, which he brought 
to the verge of destruction by tlie great 
victory on the banks of the Rio Salado, 
near Tarifa, where it has been, perhaps, 
extravagantly computed two hundred 
thousand Africans perished. ‘Gibralter 
was on the point of being yielded up to 
him hs one of the fruits of victory, when 
he was struck down, in the prime of life, 
on the 27th of March, in the year 1350, 
by the dreadful plague which devastated 
all*Europe. 


Alfonso was able to suppress the disor- 
ders of his own times, but by his unbap- 
py amours, he bequeathed to his posteri- 
ty and country greater evils than those 
which it had been the object of his life 
to remedy. By his marriage with Donna 
Maria, of Portugal, he had one son, Pe- 
ter, who succeeded him when little over 
fifteen years of age; but by his mistress, 
the celebrated Donna Leonora de Guz- 
man, he had ten children. After the birth 
of her son, Donna Maria, the wife, was en- 
tirely neglected, while the mistress, Don- 
na Leonora was the constant companion 
of Alfonso, over whom she exercised al- 
most absolute control. While Peter, the 
heir, was forced to remain at home, in 
Seville, a daily witness of the distress 


and humiliation of his mother, his bas- 
tard brothers, Henrique and Fadrique, 
were permitted to accompany their father 
on his various expeditions, clothed in ar- 
mour and attended by all the military’ 
pageantry of that warlike age. Henry, 
in the life-time of Alfonso, was provided 
with a magnificent establishment of his 
own, with the title of Conde (Count) of 
Trastamara, when that tithe was a rare 
distinction in Castile; and his twin bro- 
ther, Fadrique, when scarcely ten years 
of age, had been nominated by his father, 
Grand-master of Sant-Jago—one of the 
three great military orders—and his elec- 
tion was forced on the knights, so as to 
secure him one of the highest positions 
in the kingdom. The degradation of his 
moter, and the distinctions continually 
tuade to his prejudice, in favour of his 
bastard brothers, probably gave rise, in 
the youtlful breast of Peter, to those in- 
tenséfeelings of jealously and hatred to- 
wards his father’s mistress and her off- 
spring, which the subsequent incidents 
of his life served so well to develope and 
extend to'all who came within their influ- 
ence, and gave him the dreadful epithet 
of Cruel, which posterity has affixed to 
his name. 


Peter, when he came to the throne, be- 
ing yeta mere boy, under sixteen, pas- 
sionately devoted himself tothe pleasures 
of the chase, and left the goyernment of 
the kingdom to the ministers of his 
father, among whom were the two great- 
ost nobles of the kingdom, Don Juan 
Alonso de Albuquerque, Grand Chancel- 
lor and Treasurer, and Don Juan Nuiiez - 
de Lara, Lord of Biscay, Grand Standard 
Bearer. These nobles united their influ- 


ence for a time, until they had crushed 
the party attached to the fallen favourite. 
This object was easily accomplished, for 
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Leonora de Guzman, immediately after 
the death of Alfonso, shut herself up in 
the castle of Medina-Sidonia, but soon 
surrendered, upon the promise of a safe 
conduct to Seville. From Seville she was 
removed to the castle of Carmona, where 
she was closely confined, until, upon the 
convocation of the Cortes at Valladolid, 
she was removed, by the order of Albu- 
querque, to the castle of Talavera, which 
belonged to Queen Maria, and was held 
by Gutier Ferdandez, one of her liege- 
men. Here the unfortunate Leonora was 
not permitted to languish in prison, for 
‘her rival, who was weak and unsteady, 
and an erring woman, like herself, had 
not the generosity to forgive. Ina few 
days a Secretary of the Queen brought 
the Governor Leonora’s death warrant, 
and she was executed privately, within 
the walls of the castle. Her eldest son, 
Henry, fearing the same fate, had made 
his escape out of the hands of his ene- 
mies, before the death of his mother. 
Albuquerque being now relieved of all 
fears from Leonora de Guzman, and 
freed by the sudden death of Juan Nu- 
fez de Lara, from all opposition on the 
part of his great rival—with the young 
king wholly devoted to dogs and falcons, 
and Donna Maria, the queen-mother, un- 
der his control—might well regard the 
government of the kingdom secure in his 
hands. He did not, however, deem the 
tenure absolutely sure while there re- 
mained any of the family of Lara to op- 


pose his will. He, accordingly, without 
the form of law or any accusation of 
crime, procured the death of Garci Lasso 
de la Vega, Lieutenant-General of Cas- 
tile, and one of the chief adherents of 
the late Juan Nufiez. Having overcome 
all oppositicn to his government, Albu- 
querque thought he could also render the 
possession of it permanent: but after 
several years of undisputed sway, he be- 
gan to discern some flashes of temper and 
certain exhibitions of will, on the part of 
his young master, which alarmed his 
fears; and not doubting that he could 
control the actions of Peter, and divert 
him from the inclination to govern alone, 
by substituting more potent attractions 
in their stead, than the pleasures of the 
chase, the minister drew his attention to- 
wards Donna Maria de Padilla, a young 
girl, descended front a noble family, and 


brought up in his own house, Albu-- 


querque contrived the first interview be- 
tween them, and he is said to have been 
aided in the base transaction, by her bro- 
ther, Don, Diego de Padilla, and her un- 
cle, Don Juan Fernandez de Hinestrosa. 
Maria is described as small of stature, 


‘pretty, lively, and exhibiting in her mo- 


tions and manners that voluptuous grace 
peculiar to the women of the South of 
Europe. She was distinguished for her 
sprightly wit, her good sense and kindly 
temper, by which she was often enabled 
to moderate the terrible severity of her 
lover’s judgments.* 





* Maria’s influence over the mind of Peter is attributed by the romance writers of the 
times, neither to her good sense or good temper, but to spells and enchantments. Cuve- 


lier, v. 6591, says of her: 


* Mais la fame mauvais, qui le roy attrappa, 


Par herbes, par venin, si fort |’envenima, 


Que li rois ne pooit dwrer ne ca ne la; 


S‘il ne véoit la fole qui ainsi l’afola; 


Et ne pooit véoir celle qui l’espousa ; 


Avec lui ne but ne menga ne coucha.” 


And see the incident of the enchanted girdle, in the Spanish romance, published by 
Buchon in his Panthéon Littéraire, at the end of the Chronique (Anonyme) de du Guesclin, 


commencing— 


* Dojfia Blancha esta in Sidonia.” 


” 
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Albuquerque had widely miscalculated 
the extent of his influence over the mind 
of his protegé, for no sooner was Maria 
fully assured of the affections of her 
lover, then she counselled him to throw 
off the degrading tutelage of his prime 
minister. This guardianship had now 
become the more annoying to Peter, 
as Albuquerque had joined his mother 
and his Aunt, Donna Leonora,’ dowa- 
ger-queen of Aragon, in importuning 
him to fulfil his contract of marriage 
with Blanche de Bourbon, daughter of 
the Duke de Bourbon, and niece of John, 
king of France, to whom he had been 
affianced for nearly a year, and who was 
then in Castile, with a large retinue of 
French nobles, awaiting: the solemniza- 
tion of the marriage. To this alliance 
Peter had conceived an almost nnconquer- 
able aversion, and he permitted his affi- 
anced bride to wait three months at Val- 
ladolid, while he remained at Torrijos, 
near Toledo, giving tournaments in hon- 
our of his mistress, and receiving the 


‘flattering attention of his*new’ courtiers, 


in the first exercise of: uncdntrulled sov- 
ereignty. This scene of gaiety was dis- 
turbed by the appearatice of Albuquer- 
que, who gravely upbraided’ the king for 
his conduct, and declared that the respect 
which he owed his own character, as well 
as what was due to a friendly and pow- 
erful nation, required him to conclude 
the marriage with the French princess, 
without further delay. Ovonvinced by 
such arguments, Peter set out fur Valla- 
dolid and hastened the preparations for 
the marriage, which was solemnized on 
the 3rd of June, 1353; After the cere- 
mony he treated his wife with the utmost 
neglect, scarcely deigning to notice her, 
and two days afterwards he left her at 


Valladolid, and went to join Maria de 


’ Padilla, whom he met at Montalvan. 


Peter, one of whose greatest vices was 
dissimulation, while appearing to be 


guided entirely by the counsels of his 
minister, had secretly encouraged a par- 
ty in opposition to him, composed.of his 
natural brothers, Henry and Fudrique, 
to whom he had become lately reconciled, 
and all those who were hostile to the ar- 
bitrary administration of Albuquerque. 
The minister, with a large retinue, fol-. 
lowedé his master from Montalvan to Tol- 
edo, but being ordered to dismiss his at- 
tendants before appearing in the presence 
of the king, Albuquerque plainly saw 
that his power was gone, and, efter col- 
lecting his treasures, went and shut him- 
self up in his fortress of Carvajalos. 
Peter, after the fall of Albuquerque, 
by his personal attention to the adminis- 
tration of public affairs, by his nocturnal 
rambles and by some acts of impartial 
justice, gave an air of romance to his 
character, and a certain degree of popu- 
larity to his government; but this was 
insufficient to save him from a formidable 
conspiracy among the nobles, headed by 
his disgraced minister, in which not only 
his bastard brothers, Henry, Count of 
Trastamara, Fadrique, Grand-master of 
Sant-Jago, and Tello, a younger one, to 
whom Peter had lately given the heiress 
of Lara in marriage with the lordship of 
Biscay, but even his muther, Donna Ma- 
ria, joined against him. The confede- 
rates continued to increase, notwithstand- 
ing the death of their leader, Albuquer- 
que,* until the greater part of the king- 
dom was involved in the conspiracy, and 
Peter was, at length, reduced, by the de- 
fection of his troops, to a body of only 
six hundred horsemen. Unable to con- 
tend with his revolted subjects, Peter 
gave himself up into their hands, accom- 
panied by Hinestrosa, the uncle of Maria 
de Padilla, by his Jewish Treasurer, 
Simuel el Levi, and Fernando Sanchez, 
his Chancellor. Of all the lords who 
lately formed his Court, these were the 
only ones who would consent to follow 





* Albuquerque died suddenly at the town of Medina del Campo, not without strong 
suspicion of poison, administered by Mastu Panlo, an Italian physician, at the instiga- 
tion of the king. Ayala—Cronia del Rey Don Pedro, pp. 151, 152. Edited by Don Eu- 


genia de Llagomo—4 to; Madrid, 1779. 








him. A hundred unarmed officers and 
servants besides, formed his escort. His 
submission’ was unconditional, and the 
confederates, after requiring bis sanction 
to the appointment of all the officers of 
the crown, which they had named at their 
pleasure, ordered him to be conducted to 
the palace of the Bishop of Zamora, 
where ho was closely guarded. Peter 
found means, however, to escape from 
Ris imprisonment, accompanied by a sin- 
gle attendant; and ‘the great body of his 
subjects, seeing that the name of the un- 
fortunate queen, Blanche, had only been 
used'as a pretext fur rebellion, and that 
nothing had been gained by exchanging 
the favourites of the king’s mistress for a 
set of officers’ tnore insatiable than they, 
every where declared in his favour, and 
in three months after he left Toro castle, 
as a fugitive, he was at the head of a nu- 
merous army, and his authority was en- 
tirely re-established. 

By the late revolt of his subjects and 
by his own humiliation and imprison- 
ment, Peter’s whole nature was changed. 
He had been almost wholly abandoned 
by every one in whom he had trusted; 
deserted by his bastard brothers, whom 
he had tried to gain by acts of kindness, 
and betrayed by his mother, who had 
surrendered his treasures to his enemies, 
and joined the league to humble. him. 
The king entered Toro, doubtless, with 
the seeds of evil thickly planted in his 
nature—he left it full of dark suspicions 
and revenge, and he was already changed 
into the stern, inexorable and remorse- 
less tyrant he became. 

The first and almost sole object of Pe- 
ter, after he recovered his authority, was 
tow punish the authors of the late rebel- 
lion, and without pause or weariness, he 


carried out his unrelenting purpose to 


the end. After inflicting summary pun- 
ishment on some inferior nobles—for Pe- 
ter never suffered the tedious formalities 
of law to interpose between himself and 
his victim--he turned his attention to- 
wards his brothers, the Count of Trasta- 
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mara, and the Grand Master of Sant-Ja- 
go, as the acknowledged heads of the fac- 
tion. The brothers, after an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to hold Toledo, threw them- 
selves into the strong town of Toro, which 
was soon besieged by the king. ‘I'he pru- 
dent Henry, unwilling to trust his safety 
to stone walls, however impregnable, 
quitted the town, under the pretence of 
returning with reinforcements, but ‘his 
brother Fadrique, after a protracted de- 
fence, was forced’ to surrender, upon a 
promise of forgiveness; but Petér never 
forgave ; and Fadrique, after a regpite of 
two years, was put to death by his orders, 
under circumstances of peculiar atroci- 
ty.* The other leaders, takén at the 
surrender of Toro, were slaughtered with- 
out delay, in the presence of Dunna Ma- 
ria, the queen-mother, and the Countess 
of Trastamara, whose garments were 
covered with their blood. 

The reign of Peter is sufficiently filled 
with details; but besides an inroad into 
the Moorish kingdom of Granada, in 
which hv re-instated the dethroned king, 
Mohammed, and put the usurper, Abu 
Said, to death, and the capture of several 
important towns in the kingdom of Ara- 
gon, this part of his life is little else than 
a frightful catalogue of vices and crimes 
—of women ruined by his lusts, and of 
men and women slaughtered without re- 
straint or merey, until none were left 
within his reach in the kingdom of suf- 
ficient importance to alarm his jealous 
fears. Among his other victims was the 
unfortunate Blanche de Bourbon, his un- 
happy wife--young, noble and beuti- 
ful--who knew nothing of Castile but its 
prisons, and who, after a long and weari- 
some captivity of eight years, suddenly 
died in the castle of Jerez, about the 
middle of the year 1361. The fatal or- 
ders were first sent to Inigo Ortiz de Es- 
tuniga, the castellan of Jerez, by Marti- 
nez de Urneiia, a servant of the king’s 
physician, who had undertaken to poison 
the queen. But Ortiz, like a. gallant 
knight, declared that no one should at- 





* Ayala—€ronia de] Rey Don Pedro—p, 238. 
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tempt the life of his sovereign while un- 
der his charge. He was, in consequence, 
superseded by a willing instrument, Juan 
Perez de Rebolledo, one of the king’s 
archers, and in brief space, poor Blanche 
was no more. By such crimes and wick- 
edness, Peter had subjected himself to 
the severest censures of the church, had 
contrived to alienate the hearts of all his 
people, and to make himself as much 
hated as he was féared. He uttered a 
bitter truth when advised by his council 
of war to attack the Aragonese army be- 
fore Orihuela, while holding in his hand 
a piece of bread which he had been eat- 
ing, he said——“‘ With this morsel of bread 
I could feed all the loyal subjects I have 
in Castile.” 

The Count of Trastamara, after his es- 
eape from the town of Toro, led, for 


years, the life of a soldier of fortune— 
sometimes as the leader of a free compa- 
ny, at other times as anally of Pedro 
IV., king of Aragon; in his wars with 
Peter, the Cruel—and he does not-appear 
to have had any decided aspirations du- 
ring that period, to the sovereignty of 
Castile; but upon his return from France, 
after an unsuccessful uttempt to lead the 
free companies out of that kingdom’in 
the year 1362,* his. views were entit¢ly 
changed, and he gave out to his friends 
and followers that. he had come to de- 
throne Peter, and claim the crown as his 
lawful right. It was then, to carry out 
this threat, and to press his claims, that 
the arrival of the free companies, under 
so able a leader as Bertrand du Gaeselin, 


‘was looked for with such interest by the 


Count of Trastamara.{ 





SONNET: 


In the beginning of the endless years, 


When the Creator wrought this fabric vast, 


And gave their being to the rushing spheres 


That one by one went bounding onward fast; 


Each portion of the work as it appears 


Accomplished, duly in réview is past, 


And, each found good in turn, all nature hears 


The Eternal Word approve the whole at last. 


Mortal, whate’er thy- lot who wouldst excel 


Not in the paths of power or pride of art, 


But in the consciousness of doing well ; 


Make this thy law—see thou that every part 


Be in itself found good, viewed by the soul, 


Trusting thy Maker to approve the whole. 





* His contract is dated the 13th of August, 1362. Du Tillet—Recueil des Traictez, &c., 


and Inventaire—p. 85 recto. 


t Most of the incidents contained in the preceding summary of the state of Spain, 
during the first year of the reign of Peter, the Cruel, have been drawn from the chroni- 
cle of Pero Lopez de Ayala, a cotemporary and an eye-witness of many of the facts 


which he records, 
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DR. TOCHMAN’S LETTER TO THE POLISH DEMOCRATIC SOCIETIES. 


Translation from the Polish. 
Nasuvitiz, Tenn., Dec. 26, 1861. 


To the Polish Democratic Societies, 
in France and England. 


Citizens :—-Your joint resolutions 
(bearing dates ‘‘ Paris—France, August 
26th, 1861,” and “ London—England, 
August 27th, 1861,”) inquiring into “ my 
- motives and policy of deviating from the 
~ Constitution of the United States of North 
America, which I swore to support,” and 
censuring me for “enlisting into the ser- 
vice of, and raising a Brigade-of troops 
for, the States which seceded from, and 
are waging war against said United 
States’—have reached me last week in 
the City of Nashville, State of Tennessee. 

Sympathizing deeply with the common 
ties and recollections of nativity which 
unite us—and ooncurring with you that 
they should never make us strangers, I 
waive all objections as to the impropriety 
of your censuring my conduct in the per- 
formance of the duties attaching: to me 
as, formerly, a naturalized citizen of the 
United States—and, now, a citizen of the 
Confederate States ; and I cheerfully sub- 
mit my conduct to your scrutiny— 
but, claim the right and privilege of be- 
ing heard before your censure can affect 


“me, 


I assert that, in tendering my services 
to the Confederate States, I have fulfilled 
the requitements of the Constitution of 
the United States “‘ whigh I swore to sup- 
port,” and consequently that, no other 
“‘motives and policy” but the duty of 
sustaining those which guided the fram- 
ers of that Constitution and are embodied. 
in it, have induged me to side with the 
Confederate States iu this most unnatural 
and deplorable war: Finally, I assert 
that, the obligation—evolving from the 
dictates of natural law—to preserve our 
species in its purity from deterioration ; 
the unbiassed humanity controlled by 
right reason ; and, the allegiance due to 
the reserved sovereignties of the States, 
constituting federal union, wnderlie that 
Constitution,—and my conduct will be 


Vou.—XXXIV—21 


found consistent, in every respect, with 
all these principles. 

The correctness of these my proposi- 
tions or assertions, needs no forensic ar- 
gument. The unerring facts, recorded in 


history, which no misrepresentations can 


ever alter or corrode, and no time of the 
existence of our race, benumb or deaden, 
demonstrate them fully, intelligibly, and 
comprehensibly. To these facts, there- 
fore, I respectfully refer you. 


From the early period of European set- 
tlements—there existed, on the original 
domain of the United States, a society 
formed of two races of our species, the 
white, (Caucasian race) free and domi- 
nant—and the black, (African race,) sub- 
jected to the former, slave or bound to 
service. The aborigines, (native Indians, }. 
have never made a component part of 
that society. The white and black races 
only constituted and represented it, in 
twelve out of thirteen then existing com- 
munities: all thirteen, being entirely in- 
dependent one of the other—governed 
themselves internally by their own laws, 
and local institutions—enacted or adap- 
ted by the dominant whole race—yet, de- 
fining social duties and rights of both, 
white and black races respectively, and 
extending and securing the legal protec- 


tion of life equally to each of them. The: 


external policy of these thirteen colonies 
centred in the government of the British 
empire of which they made, then, a com- 
ponent part. The attempt of that gov- 
ernment to extend its interference in the 
internal affairs of the colonies, and to en- 
large the external policy—provoked that 
revolution which achieved their indepen- 
dence. That revolution, however, left 
unaltered and unscathed their corporate 
internal-life, their social and political or- 
ganizations, and their fibres—the local 
laws, institutions, customs, and civil and 
political rights ; except only so far as the 
memorable Declaration of Independence 
changed them from dependent colonies to 
independent States—united together by 
that Declaration, in the manner and for 
the purposes defined by the subsequent 
Act of Confederation, which created and 
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established their rinst federal govern- 
ment. It is submitted, that that Decla- 
ration of |:.dependence asserts the peo- 
ple’s right to self-government, and also 
their right to change their governments 
and create new, whenever the old cease 
to answer the ends for which they had 
been established ; and, the Act of Con- 
federation (the first fundamental law of 
the new-born federal Republic,) conso- 
nant with that assertion in the Declara- 


tion of Independence, expressly reserves: 


to each State “its sovereignty, freedom, 
and independence.” After the European 
powers, including Great Britain, had ac- 
knowledged the independence of so consti- 
tuted and organised federal body politic— 
under the name of the United States of 
North America, its people finding their 
first government inadequate for the task, 
ordained its reconstruction, and establish- 
ed a new federal government defined in 
the famous fundamental law—the Consti- 
tution of the United States. But this 
Constitution was not enacted and ratified 
by the collective concurrence of the peo- 
ple of the United States, acting in the 
aggregate capacity. Its draught or delin- 
eation, its adoption and ratification, were 
wrought out by individual actions of each 
State: each acting in its sovereign capa- 
city—by Delegates, Conventions and Le- 
gislatures; each had but one vote’in the 
ratification—without regard to the dis- 
parity of the States as to their territorial 
extents and populations. The States, 
then, as sovereigns—representing their 
people, consistently with the principles 
of the original federal Union, established 
and inaugurated this new federal govern- 
ment.- It possessed only certain delega- 
ted powers, which relate chiefly to the 
external policy, and such internal as is 
aggregate in its nature, to the rights.ari- 
sing under the Constitution, the laws en- 
acted under its authority, the treaties 
with foreign nations, and such other as 
are specifically enumerated in that Con- 
stitution. The powers which are vital in 
this governmental fabric—relating to the 
internal policy, social institutions, civil 
and political rights of citizens, such as 
are bearing upon their liberty, indepen- 
dence, life and property of every kind, 


remained (as they were before the adop- 
tion of the Constitution) vested in the 
States—together with all other powers 
not delegated to the federal government 
specifically—which are expressly reserved 
to the States. The domestic local insti- 
tutions, relating to the African race, have 
however, been modified—by authorising 
Congress to suppress their importation 
from abroad—which was done according- 
ly in 1808 ; and those Africans who make 
here a part of domestic society, have 
been elevated—by designation in the 
Constitution, as “ persons bound to ser- 
vice”—‘“ persons held to labour” instead 
of “slaves’”—and by its allowing to the 
States where such “‘ persons” exist, the 
representation-vote of three fifths of their 
number—to wit: three votes for each five 
“‘ persons bound to service” or Africans. 
A wise and humane elevation of that 
race of men,—which by a logical conse- 
quence makes their labour the property 
of its owner, secures and protects it Con- 
stitutionally as such, and yet acknowl- 
edges them to be men of inferior race—con- 
sistently with the dictates of the law of 
their nature—whereby it pleased Provi- 
dence, to segregate them from the homo- 
geneous society of the Caucasian race, by 
the inborn differences in their organism 
and its properties, which no human law 
can alter. I have touched this -subject 
not to argue it with you, at this time, but 
solely to show that “ persons bound to 
service” here, are not the slaves of Soc- 
rates; nor are they slaves of Rome and 
other ancient and modern natiois—made 
slaves by the human laws of conquest, 
or restraints of the developments of in- 
tellectual capacities. The framers of the 
Constitution of the United States—as 
well as the original founders of Colonies, 
had to mould here rules for society, not 
upon the abstract theories; but confor- 
mably to the innate properties and organ- 
isms of two racés of men, naturally dif- 
fering. » They did so with practical wis- 
dom—and philanthropy guided by right 
reason—to preserve our own race from 
amalgamation, which the law of nature 
punishes with deterioration and extine- 
tion of the superior race, in the gradually 
weakening progeny of mulattoes. That 
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the elimination of the black’s blood is in- 
consistent with the nature, and ends in the 
deterioration and such extinction of the 
superior race, has been practically and 
scientifically proved. I refer you to the 
book of Dr. Van Evrie, of New York, 
treating on this subject, and wish you 
could call attention to it, of Professor 
Ampére, in answer to his injudicious 
and wicked recommendation, ‘‘ Le me- 
lange du sang serait la veritable maniére 
de perfectionner la race noire. Par les 
mariages au bout de quelques généra- 
tions, elle |’ absorberait dans la race blan- 
_ che.”—Ilis, ‘* Proménade en Amerique, 
p- 141. ' 

When I contemplate the miseries 
of amalgamations of inferior races with 
the superior of our species—which their 
social and political equulity not adjusted 
to the requirements of the inherent prop- 
erties in their organisms, has produced in 
Mexico and the States of South America: 
when [ look at, and consider the results 
of unrestrained to the natural effects of 
those properties, French and English 
emancipations, in the West Indies; and 
then east my unbiassed rational reflection 
on the condition of ‘‘ persons bound to 
service” under the protective American 
philanthropy, wrought out by the practi- 
cal and scientific experience and embo- 
died in their Constitution of the United 
States; opposed as I have always been 
to slavery, in Europe, I cannot help ad- 
miring the wisdom of that Constitution, 
in settling here this question in the way 
and manner it has done it, as co-equal 
with that of the system of its complica- 
ted governmegt, to prevent the centrali- 
zation of political power. The States— 
like the planets revolving around the 
sun—all equal as to théir beings, though 
different in sizes and inherent compo- 
nents; each indeperident of the other, 
not blended in the federal government, 
and yet by its delegated and their origi- 
nal residuary powers, causing mutual at- 
tractions and repulsions,—-balancing, 
keeping in ‘the appropriate orbits, and 
vivifying each other, by unseen forces ;— 
present, indeed, to the beholder the most 
perfect fabric of a free and effective fed- 
eral, democratic government. But whilst 
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under its benign influence, history has 
recorded with indellible letters, the un- 
precedented in rapidity, progress—in 
arts, sciences, extension of territorjal do- 
main, increase of populations of Hoth ra- 
ces, and the almost fabulous prosperity 
in all the branches of their industry ; it 
has, simultaneously, with no less indelli- 
ble letters recorded the destructive agen- 
cy—corroding its Constitutional vitals. 
Thirty years since, when -all the States 
lying North of Maryland and Virginia 
had gradually emancipated, or rather 
sold to the inhabitants of the States lying 
South of Pennsylvania and of Eastern 
New York, all their labour of ‘‘ persons 
bound to service ;” and, when new States 
(carved and formed out of the territories 
which Virginia; North Carolina and 
Georgia ceded to the United States for 
common benefit, and which the United 
States acquired by purchase f:om France 
and Spain) had increased the number of 
federal States to over twenty ; a few men 
in those States so freed from the “ per- 
sons bound to service’’—perhaps consci- 
entious and well intending, but neither 
statesmen, nor prudent politieians, and 
still less, controlled by right reason— 


- philanthropists—set at defiance the wis- 


dom of the Constitution in relation to the 
‘‘persons bound to service,’ advocating 
their “unrestrained emancipation. The 
cunning, the selfish and designing, the 
disappointed and aspiring, the ranting 
politicians and demagogues of those 
States, became gradually proselytes and 
leaders of this injudicious propaganda. 
History has recorded their appearances 
on the political area at the head of vari- 
ous societies; anti-slavery, free soilers, 
free labourers, communists, the sons of 
the sun, &c. To suit the tastes and pas- 
sions of their votaries, the Constitution 
was denounced to be ‘‘a compact with 
hell and the devil”—* a Mezentian union 
of the dead with the living’—“ higher 
law and higher light” were appealed to 


by some of these reformers, and “ irre-* 


pressible conflict’”’ against the States hold- 
ing “‘ persons bound to service” was ad- 
vocated by others. At last, an issue ex- 
cluding ‘slave holders” from settling in 
the common territories, with ther ‘slaves,’ 
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(persons held to service,) was agreed upon 
and presented to the people to test the 
strength of the contending parties. No 
money and no labour were spared in the 
States sustaining that issue, their press 
with the exception of the Democratic and 
some Whig organs, numerous writers of 
novels and all sorts of reading trash, pub- 
lishers, the stump and the pulpit—nay 
even the forum, fulminated, for years, 
anathemas against the States devoted to 
the Constitution—and against the Su- 
preme Court of the United States—which 
in its legal capacity of the highest ex- 
pounder of the Constitution had declared 
such issue to be unconstitutional. In the 
federal and State elections, the Constitu- 
tional strongholds were carried one after 
another by the States advocating eman- 
cipation of “ persons bound to service.” 
Equality, weight, and residuary sover- 
eignty of the States, were yielding grad- 
ually to the “irresistible,” unconstitu- 
tional consolidation and centralization of 
power. The names of “‘ Northern States” 
—‘‘ Southern States’”—“ Free States’”— 
‘* Slave States,”’ superceded those of the 
Sovereign States, and hecame expressions 
or terms of political language and mean- 
ing, even in the solemn debates in Con- 
gress. This unconstitutional struggle 
finally terminated, last year, in the inau- 
guration of the President of the United 
States—elected by the sectional vote of 
the consolidated Northern Free States 
exclusively, with their sectional majority 
in both branches of Congress. Their 
triumph has virtually, though not osten- 
sibly, subverted the Constitution, and 
transformed the United States into a con- 
solidated empire under that name merely. 

In reality, the States were no longer 
the pillars of the Federal Government, 
bet a Northern—politically consolidated 
—section of the United States; a thing 
unknown to the Constitution. When 
this crisis culminated, there were 33 
States in the Union—18 “Free States,” 
where no “ persons bound to service” ex- 
isted, and 15 “ Slave States,” where they 
exist. These latter States, made yet a 
most strenuous effort to save the Union. 
They earnestly called for, and urged the 
amendment of the Constitution; and 


thousands of memorials, from the North, 
were pouring into Congress, supporting 
this their last effurt. But, with all this 
aid, they were powerless. The Constitu- 
tion vould only be amended should two- 
thirds of the members of Congress, of 
both houses, “‘ recommend”—ortwo-thirds 
of the State Legislatures “demand” it; 
and to make the amendment constitu- 
tional, its ratification by three-fourths of 
the States is required. Such majorities 
the friends of the Constitution could not 
command:—the majorities of all the 
“Free States,” 18 in number, having 
made of them a political consolidated 
section—deaf, in Congress and out of 
Congress, to all the appeals to save the 
Union by the constitutional means. 
Though the majority of the leaders of 
the triumphant Northern section profes- 
sed, and still profess, to have no design 
to interfere further with the domestic 
institutions relating to “‘ persons held to 
service,” the overwhelming popular ma- 
jorities in their States sided with their 
less numerous Opponents, ready to push 
their victory to the final attainment of 
the ends of this unconstitutional party. 
There remained, then, nothing else to the 
15 Southern States, where ‘“ persons 
bound to service” exist, to save them- 
selves and their posterity from the im- 
pending dire consequences, but the right 
of resorting to their residuary sover- 
eignties ; to their people’s right of estab- 
lishing for themselves a new Federal 
Government, as is asserted in the Declar- 
ation of Independence, and the sheer 
principles of the International Laws, as 
defined in Vattel’s Laws of Nations, 
Chap. III., 22 32, 33, and Chap. IV., 2 54, 
&c. They did ‘so; and after all their ex- 
ertions of reconciliation failed, State after 
State seceded from the old Union—except 
three, held under the force of its bayonets. 
Each State, acting by its Legislature and 
Convention, passed an ordinance repeal- 
ing the original ratification ordinance of 
accession to the Union. The people, by 
overwhelming majorities, and in some 
States by unanimous vote, confirmed these 
ordinances ; and the States then formed 
a new Federal Union, under the name of 
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the Confederate States ; which the people 
of each State, composing it, finally rati- 
fied. The State of Virginia, of which I 
was a citizen before the disruption of the 
Union, is one of the members of this 
new Republic; and by reason thereof, 
I am now a citizen of the Confederate 
States. These are the facts which history 
has recorded on the wall of destiny. I 
submit them to you for consideration— 
without comments—in support of the 
assertions which I set forth at the outset 
of this answer. I only add, that were I a 
citizen of anyof the Northern States which 
effected this result, most injurious and ter- 
riable to mankind and its democracy, I 
would sidein this struggle with the South- 
ern Confederacy ; because, having taken 
the oath of naturalization to support the 
Constitution of the United States, I could 
not, conscientiously, join the crusade 
against the States which adhere to its 
principles, And besides, the Union up- 
held by the bayonets of the Northern 
section, would be as much Federal Con- 
stitutional Union as is our beloved Po- 
land a State free and independent under 
the bayonets of Russia. It would be- 
come a theatre of successive revolts for 
many generations, as Poland is now; 
and might become another Human,* or 
perhaps Hayti. Washington, Lafayette, 
Kosciusko, Pulaski, DeKalb, and their 
illustrious associates, had not fought for 
such an Union; and I, their humble wor- 
shipper, with my eyes opened and judg- 
ment clear on the subject, would never 
do it. Tosave the principles which un- 
derlie the Constitution of the United 
States, when the Union could not have 
been saved, is now, I believe, the duty of 
all the friends of freedom and mankind; 
for, when these principles are saved, they 
will develop and expand as all things 
in nature do when the seed is saved. The 
Confederate States, in this conflict, up- 
hold precisely this law of nature; they 
are fighting to save those principles from 
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perishing in the sectional centralism. 
The financial speculations which, you 
say, Southerners, residing in Europe, 
represent to bé the causes of secession 
from the Union, are subordinate; so far 
so, that they had no bearing whatsoever 
in this movement upon the masses of the 
Southern people. They were, it is true, 
considered to be of weighty import, by 
some financiers and politicians; by the 
latter from a diplomatic point of view and 
calculations of advantages abroad; but 
such speculations would have never suc- 
ceeded in causing separation from the 
Union; and, as they had not the least 
influence on my determination of siding 
with the South, I drop the subject. The 
cause of my siding with the Southern 
Confederacy, are. those of the masses of 
the Southern people—to save the princi- 
ples upon which the Constitution of the 
United States was built up, when the 
Union could not have been saved, and 
with them I will swim or sink. 

I enclose and send you two speeches 
which I made; first, on the 16th of Au- 
gust, 1860, before the National Demo- 
cratic Convention at Staunton, Va., as a 
member of that Convention; second, on 
the 24th of ‘October, 1860, before the 
National Democratic Club in Washing- 
ton, D. C.; they will show you my fears 
then for the safety of the Union, and the 
humble, legitimate efforts which I joined 
with those who laboured to save it. 

I enclose, also, copies of two letters; 
Jirst, addressed to the President of the 
Confederate States on the Ist of May, 
1861; second, to Mr. Seward, Secretary 
of State of the United States. You will 
learn from these letters that I left the 
Union aad tendered my services to the 
Confederate States when President Lin- 
coln inaugurated the war, which finally 
dispelled all hope, and left no shadow of 
probability of its restoration upon the 
Constitutional basis. ’ 

I have now to inform you, that Iam 





*The rebellion of serfs, instigated and saused by the Government of Russia, before 
Poland fell, commenced in the District of Human, and is known in the History of Poland 


by that name. 
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out of the Confederate States’ service. I 
have withdrawn, and surrendered to the 
Government the troops raised by me, on 
the 29th of July last. In proper time, I 
will send you all the correspondence with 
the War Department and the President 
of the Confederate States, relating to the 
misunderstanding which led to this result. 
You will learn then, that whilst’ I have 
been true to my allegiance here, I have 
not forgotten for a moment what was due 
to our beloved country and my honour. 
Accept, citizens, 
the assurance of regard, 
with sincere greeting of 
your faithful countryman, 
G. 'Tocuman. 


Wasnrnearton, D. C., May Ist, 1861. 

To his Excellency Jeff. Davis, 
President of the C. S.: 

_ Str—The fall of Poland, in 1831, drove 
me to France, and thence to this far off 
land, of which I became a naturalized 
citizen, and took oath to support its 
Federal Constitution twenty years ago. 

Had not the provisions of this Consti- 
tution been pertinaciously encroached 
upon by the propaganda of Northern 
policy, adverse to its letter, spirit, and 
intent, relating to the “ persons bound to 
service’—who, in this country, are ex- 
clusively of the African race—it is evi- 
dent that no disunion or secession doctrine 
could or would have ever been sown and 
suffered to germinate. Neither disguise 
nor misrepresentations, however skill- 
fully planned by the Northern political 
schemers, can screen these facts; which, 
to the intelligent and unbiased observer, 
plainly show that secession, ab initio, is 
only a defensive measure against the 
policy aggressive upon natural and Con- 
stitutional rights of the white race of the 
South ; which, if allowed to be consum- 
mated, would, in the course of time, 
transfer this Federal Union into that of 
a consolidated empire of amalgamated 
two races—the Caucasian and the Afri- 
can—a result which neither the act of 
Confederation, nor the Constitution of 
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the United States, have ever contemplated 
or intended; and which is incompatible 
with the natural duties to our race, of 
self-perfection. Such conclusions evolv- 
ing in my mind, and believing honestly 
and sincerely that natural obligations to 
my race, and the duty inuring from my 
oath of naturalization, require of me to 
side with those States, at this crisis, 
which, sustaining Constitutional intent, 
principles and rights, have been forced to 
secede from the States violating the same, 
I have the honour to offer you my 
services ; respectfully begging you to em- 
ploy me wherever they may be required, 
either in the military, diplomatic, or civil 
capacity, to attain the ends of the South- 
ern movement. I have, also, the honour 
to submit, that Capt. L. Wankowiz, a 
grand nephew of Gen. Kosciusko, and 
, guided by similar conclusions, 
beg you, too, to accept their services, and 
wait for military orders. Papers of quali- 
fications are herein annexed. 
I have the honour to be, 
Your Excellency’s most ob’t serv’t, 
G. TocuMan, 
Major of the Polish Army in 1831, now 
member of the bar of the U. S. 





Montoomery, Ala., May Sth, 1861. 
To Hon, W. H. Seward, 
Secretary of State of the U. S.: 

Srr—Strictly adhering to the Demo- 
cratic principles of non-intervention with 
slavery, which I advocated during the 
late Presidential campaign, I offered you 
to go to Paris (France) as Consul, to aid, 
through the influences known to you, the 
newly appointed Minister of the U.S. in 
preventing, if possible, the recognition, 
by France, of the independence of the 
Confederate States. When I made this 
offer, it was expected that President Lin- 
coln and his Cabinet would recommend 
to the people of the United States, that 
they should meet the crisis of the country 
by adopting the policy and measures de- 
fined in Art. V. of the Constitution; 
which alone could have brought back to 
the Union the seceded States, or at least, 
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‘would haye secured a settlement of the 
sectional misunderstanding between the 
South and North without bloodshed. The 
policy and measures recently adapted and 
proclaimed to the world by President 
Lincoln, having dispelled all hopes of 
attaining either of these ends or objects, 
I have the honour most respectfully to 
inform you, that I withdraw my offer of 
services referred to—earnestly believing 
that at this crisis of the country, to which 
«the policy of President Lincoln has 
brought it, my oath of allegiance, and 
natural obligation to our race, require of 
me to side with the States which seceded 
from the Union—to enjoy and perpetuate 
the blessings inuring from the principles 
defined in the Constitution; which the 
Northern poliey would eventually sub- 
vert, and make the several sovereignties 
of the United States a consolidated em- 
pire. My peculiar status of a Polish 
political exile, now a naturalized citizen 
of this country, required of me to set forth 
the views and principles which brought 


me to take the position herein stated ; 
and I will enlarge on the subject in an 
appropriate time and manner, to show 
my friends, here and abroad, that by 
adopting this course of policy, I am but 
on the side of the inherent rights of our 
race, and depart in no way from those 
principles ‘which liberty-loving sons of 
Poland ever defended on their own soil 
and elsewhere. I hope, sir, that though 
we differ in the policy of this country, 
there will be no forfeiture of kind re- 
gards, At all events, whatever character 
history may attach to you asan American 
statesman, your services rendered to my 
native land, in aiding me, when I advo- 
cated its rights to the sympathies of the 
civilized world, and especially of the 
American people, will ever be gratefully 
remembered by myself, and the people of 
suffering Poland. 
With this assurance, 
I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your ob’t servant, 
G. Tocrwan. 
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When the officers’ quarters took fire at 
Sumter, the Confederates pressed their ad- 
vantage, and poured shot and shell with 
redoubled fury into the fort. It soon fell. 
Let the Confederate governmen: and peo- 
ple learn from this lesson the course now 
to be pursued toward the United States. 
Since the Spring set in, we have been suc- 
cessful. Let us push that success. Beau- 
regard has eluded Halleck and bewildered 
him; Johnston has given McClellan a 
stunning blow; Jackson has proved him- 
self the Captain we have all along been 
seeking. Having abandoned the sea, we 
triumph on land. Let us now wage the 
war literally with fury. 

Intervention is at hand. Recognition 
may have already taken place. We hear 
from two sources—Havana and Balti- 
more—that France has at last granted the 
boon we so much crave. With interven- 


tion will come new troublesdanger per- 
haps greater than any we have yet expe- 
rienced. Hence the importance of so con- 
ducting the war as to bring the enemy to 
our terms, and not to those which a foreign 
power might dictate. If France has rec- 
ognized us, Lord Lyons’ sudden departure 
for England bodes no good. We know not 
what tempting offers he is empowered by 
Seward to make to the Palmerston govern- 


-ment. There is nothing Seward would 


not promise—his performance is quite an- 
other matter—to induce England to refuse 
to co-operate with France. It is of the 
last importance, therefore, that the Confed- 


_ erates should prove by a really great battle 


and an actual victdry that they have the 
power to compel peace and to extort the 
full measure of their demands—every inch 
of Seuthern soil—without the aid even of 
recognition. And this should be done with- 
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out delay, if we would checkmate Lyons. 
There is reason to believe that it will be 
done. 


A new star of surpassing lustre shines 
in the heaven of Virginia’s fame. How 
proud is the name of Ashby! It is a pat- 
ent of nobility forever. Tender and no- 
ble are the verses with which the poet cel- 
ebrates the patriot, and thereby earns a 
share of the immortality his good sword 
had won. 


ASHBY. 


To the brave all homage render, 
Weep, ye skies of June! 
With a radiance pure and tender 

Shine, Oh, saddened moon! 
‘** Dead upon the field of glory,” 
Hero fit for song and story, 
Lies our bold dragoon. 


Well they learned, whose hands have slain 
him, 

Braver, knightlier foe 

Never fought with Moor nor Paynim— 
Rode at Templestowe ; 

With a mien how high and joyous, 

*Gainst the hords that would destroy us, 
Went he forth, we know. 


Nevermore, alas! shall sabre 
Gleam around his crest; 

Fought his fight, fulfilled his labour ; 
Stilled his manly breast :— 

All unheard sweet nature’s cadence, 

Trump of fame, and voice of maidens; 
Now he takes his rest. 


Earth, that all too soon hath bound him, 
Gently wrap his clay— 

Linger lovingly around him, 
Light of dying day— 

Softly fall the summer showers, 

Birds and bees among the flowers 
Make the gloom seem gay. 


There, throvghout the coming ages, 
When his sword is rust, 
And his deeds in classic pages, 
Mindful of her trust— 
Shall Virginia, bending lowly, 
Still a ceaseless vigil holy 
Keep above his dust! 
Joun R. Tompson. 
Richmond, June 13th, 1862. 


THE CONSCRIPTION BIULL. 
ITS BEAUTY. 


Let us hail in this crisis the prosperous 


omen 

That our Senate shows virtue higher than 
Roman ; 

It has spurned all titles of honour—for 
rather 


Than claim that each member be called 
“Conscript father,” 

All self-aggrandizement they lay on the 
shelves, 

And declare all men “Conscripts,” except- 
ing themselves. 


April, 1862. 


A fair correspondent sends us the fol- 
lowing : 


MAGDALINE. 


“Slowly an organ rolling 
Through old cathedral halls, 
Swept o’er the aisles mysterious, 

Shaking the bannered walls ;” 


Pouring a mighty torrent, 
Harmonious wave on wave, 

Through the dim cloistered arches 
And the radiant-lighted naive. 


Softly the incense waving, 
Died on the throbbing air— 
And rose o’er prostrate hundreds 
A single voice of prayer. 


Is it a flood of sunlight 
Close by the Gothic door? 
Beautiful golden tresses, 
Sweeping the marble floor; 


Shading the pallid features, 
Veiling the quivering form, 

That seeks in the fane a shelter 
From scorn and the raging storm? 


And a flush, as of autumn sunset, 
O’er hollow cheek and eye, 
Burned in its fleeting beauty, 
As a pean wild and high ; 


A burst of lordly music 

Thrilled through the gorgeous gloom, 
A ringing sound of memories— 

Life’s early light and bloom ; 
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Bearing her soul resistless, 
In its glad music showers, 
Back to its innocence again— 
Back to its childhood hours! 


The blue eyes laughed, and sweet words 


The red lips wandered o’er— 
The brow flung back its tresses, 
Young, pure, and loved once more! 


Hark! sad funereal numbers, 
A requiem sound of woe— 

Tumultuous, turbid billow, 
Tossing her to and fro; 


A vast, tempestuous ocean, 
A sea of surging sound, 

And life’s dark deeds, like phantoms, 
Circling her around! 


Peal after peal, like thunder, 
Life’s turmoil, strife and din! 

And the white face ’neath the tresses 
Cowered with its weight of sin. 


Thee is no gleam of sunshine 
Close by the Gothic door— 

A broken heart, and tresses 
Strown on the marble floor! 


Soft as the breath of summer, 
Sweet as a fairy strain, 

Sighed the delicious music 
Through the dim aisles again ; 


Hovering, like a blessing, 
The gold-tressed mourner o’er, 
Till the warm tears run dropping 
Down on the marble floor. 


The organ tones were whispering. 
Of pardon and of rest— 

She knelt with white arms folded 
Meekly across her breast. 


Swelled the entrancing music, 
A wilder, cledrer strain-— 

A flood of raptuous ecstasy, 
That bordered upon pain! 


And, e’er the softer measures , 
Stole on the glorious storm, 

Lay on the marble pavement 
A lifeless, marble form. 


7 


And e’er the last rich numbers 
To the dim air were given, 

A blissful soul was waiting 
To echo them in Heaven. 
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We are truly glad to hear from our old 
friend “ Skitt” again, and wish he would 
often furnish pabulum for the table. 


TASTING RELIGION, 


All men, except infidels, admit that Re- 
ligion can be felt, but to taste it there are 
many skeptics, notwithstanding the posi- 
tive declaration of the Psalmist, “ Oh taste 
and see that the Lord is good,” which they 
explain to mean feeling instead of tasting. 
Iam not in the least disposed to discuss 
the quéstion whether or not religion canbe 
tasted. The older we get the less are we 
disposed to discuss abstract theological 


“ dogmas; practice what we know is the 


whole duty of man. , 

Dick Snobbs evidently believed that re- 
ligion could be tasted, as an eventful inci- 
dent in his monotonous life will fully prove. 
Dick will never forget that “ great revival,” 
where he first tasted religion. It is a bright 
epoch in his memory, and his right hand 
will forget its cunning just as soon, though, 
strange to tell, he does not like to talk 
about it. Whena “reason for his hope” 
is asked, his “tongue cleaves to the roof 
of his mouth,” poor fellow. 

But away with preface and introduction. 
It happened on this wise: Parson Tem- 
pest, for two long weeks, held a protracted 
meeting in a plain, good, backwoods set- 
tlement, and was instrumental in doing 
great good. Almost every body was con- 
verted and joined the church, except Dick 
Snobbs, who seemed to be a hard case, and 
resisted every effort at being “caught in 
the gospel net.” This afflicted the feel- 
ings of all the members, and the meeting 
was protracted several days for Dick's es- 
pecial benefit. 

The people were very social, and a reg- 
ular system of borrowing and loaning was 
carried on during the meeting. One neigh- 
bour would ask of another the loan of an 
article, and would request him to bring it 
with him next morning to church, thus 
saving him the trouble of going after it. 
Borrowed articles were returned in the 
same way—brought to meeting by the bor- 
rower, and carried home by the loaner. 
This was pre-eminently social. 

Now, it came to pass, in the course of 
the protracted meeting events, that a little 
poke of salt was borrowed and returned 
during the meeting. It was returned the 
last day of the exercises. It was brought 
in the meeting-house, and laid on the back 
seyt,~which Dick Snobbs always gccupied. 
The services commenced, and Ditk being 
worn out by being up day and night, lay 
down upon the bench and went to sleep. 
There he lay flat of his back, face up, and 
mouth wide open, snoring edifyingly while 
the Parson thundered from the pulpit. 
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There was a rich scapegrace of a boy near 
Dick, into whose head entered a bright 
idea, and he resolved to act it out. He 
slyly managed to get near Dick, untied the 
poke of salt, took a handful and poured it 
into his wide mouth and open throat. It 
was enough; Dick rose abruptly from hie 
hard bed, and of all the contorted faces, 
and violent gestures, that ever was seen 
“they took the lead.” His breath was cut 
short, his month and throat full, and the 
great struggle was for life itself. Parson 
Tempest cut short his sermon, al! eyes 
were turned towards Dick, and every one 
concluded that the bhard-hearted and stiff- 
necked Dick was converted and happy— 
shouting happy—so happy, that he could 
not speak. There was a general rush to 
where Dick was performing his rare ac- 
tions, and a general shout of exultation 
was raised at the victery gained over the 
hardened sinner. They questioned Dick 
as to how he felt, but no answer came. 
He kept up a general coughing and spit- 
ting, but nothing could ‘provoke a reply. 
Some of the sisters interrogated him thus: 

“ Diek, what do you keep up sich a splut- 
teration fur? Why don’t yer talk and tell 
us the good news frum a fur country ?” 

“Why, yes,” said another, “quit yer 
everlastin kervortin and tell us yer expe- 
runce! Don’t be ashamed! ‘Tell us the 
good news from Canian! You splutter 
away like religion was nasty. Do, Dick, 
tell us yer feelins!” 

Parson Tempest then put in : 

“ Dick, you know what the Psalmist says 
about the statutes ov tke Lord, ‘ that they 
are sweeter than the honey, or the honey 
comb” What's the use, then, to be a spit- 
tin away like they was nasty. Do tell us 
yer feelins.” 

By this time Dick had gained a little 
breath, and was compelled to speak He 
replied in broken doses thas: 

“I don’t know—how religion—if this is 
religion—tastes to the rest on ye—but it 
tastes to me monsteraciously like salt. If 
it’s no better tasted nur this—a man’s jist 
as well off thout it as with it—and leetle 
better. Yes, a dinged sight better off.” 

At this, the meeting closed, and Dick 
did not tell the “ good news frum Canian.” 

SKITT. 


HUMOURS OF THE WAR. 


a7 
Jackson’s way of doing things is so con- 
trary to the accepted mode of the dirt-dig- 
gers and fall-backers, that he has been ac- 


eused of insanity. Pity there are any sane 


Generals in our army. A writer in the 
Richmond Whig regards Jackson as a man 
dangeretis to the peace of society, and is- 


sueS*@ proclamation against him. 
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A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, at sundry times and places, 
within the limits of the State of Virginia 
and under the jurisdiction of the Confede- 
rate Government, one Stonewall, a notori- 
ous evil-doer, has been detected fla grante 
delictu in the perpétration of high crimes, 
misdemeanors, acts of violence and bodi- 
ly injuries, contrary to the s*atute in such 
cases made and provided, prohibiting cru- 
elty to animals; and whereas the aforesaid 
Stonewall, at the aforesaid times and 
plgces, has without color of law or title, 
vested or acquired, appropriated to his 
own use, behoof, usufract and advantage, 
sundry the goods, chattels, cannon, teams, 
munitions, provender, general truck, cheese 
and garden sass of various strangers with- 
in our lines and theretofore enjoying our 
hospitality, to wit, Nathaniel P. Banks, 

Milroy, James Shields, and John C. 
Fremont, citizens of the United States, 
and subjects 6f his sérene* Highness, our 
well beloved brother and most noble friend, 
Abraham Lincoln ; and whereas, although 
the aforesaid Stonewall has been repeat- 
edly advised of the hurtful nature of his 
Jawless proceedings, has heretofore disre- 
garded, and still continues to disregard, 
the behests and admonitions of this Govern- 
ment in the premises, but in place thereof 
persists not only in acts of bodily injury to 
inoffensive way-farers, and in wholesale 
appropriation of their goods and chattels, 
but flaunts defiantly in our facés the bur- 
densome fruits of his pillage, and crowds 
our prisons with the excessive accumula- 
tions of his kidnapping: 

Now, therefore, I, 
President of the Confederate States of 
America, do, by virtue of the authority 
vested in me by Congress, by an act enti- 
tled an act to amend an act explanatory of 
an act entitled an act for the suppression 
of Land Pirates, Wolves, 
and Repugnant Vermin, 
vulge, publis 


Jeffergzon Davison, 
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red bone handle cross-marked, to remain 
under arms and not to return to their homes 
or be relieved from duty until the scalp of 
the aforesaid Stonewall is taken, and his 
deposited in the charge of Capt. G. 
. Alexander, Assistant Provost Marshal 
of the city of Richmond, and until the 
aforesaid Stonewall has repented of his 
contumacy, apologized and explained the 
general drift and meaning of his unusual 
proceedings. And, to the furtherance of 
this end, I, Jefferson Davison, President of 
C. 8, A., do offer the following rewards, to 
wit: $1,000 if the aforesaid Stonewall is 
taken in Washington City, $5,000 if taken 
in Philadelphia, $20,000 if taken in Port- 
land, Maine. 
Given under my hand and the Great 
Seal of the Confederate States, this 14th 
day of June, A. D., 1862. 


JEFFERSON DAVISON. 
By the President : 
J. P. Bew Jimuison. 


Stuart’s brilliant dash around MecClel- 
lan’s army, induced the Richmond Exami- 
ner to compare him to a circuit rider. The 
Whig carries out the idea in the follow- 
ing: 


Tas Cuicxanominy Circurr—From va- 
rious lay members and brethren, we re- 
ceive most gratifying accounts of a recent 
missionary tour among the heathen lately 
settled in our vicinity. Rev. J. EF. B. Stwart, 
assisted by Brothers Lee, Martin, Robins, 
Mosby, Ashton, Van Borcke, Burke, Hagan, 
Farley and others, together with many lay 
members and brethren from Georgia and 
elsewhere, conducted the proceedings, 
which were of univsual interest. The ex- 
ercises opened at a caimp meeting near the 
Old Church, and were continued without 
intermission during two days and nights at 
‘various points along the circuit. At Put- 
ney Mills, the heathen received us with 
. transports. At Tunstall’s Station, there 
was a most refreshing season, and so also 
at other places. Many of the heathens 
evinced a change of heart, and even their 
wagons were converted and purified by 


fire. Some of them were constrained to « 


come and abide with us, bringing with 
them their cattle. Such of them as came 
were baptized in the Chickahominy, to- 
gether with some of the brethren, willing 
to set the heathen an example. Brother 
Stuart and his co-laborers returned from 
their circuit early on Sabbath morning, and 
reported their success among the benight- 
ed to Bishop Robert Lee, who expressed 
his gratification and approbation, It is 
hoped that Brocheniiigatis will renew his 
missionary labors aban early day. Let us 


not neglect the at our gates. 
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LUCY NEAL IN LATIN. 


BauMIA me genuit, dominus mihi nomine 
Delus, 
Flava puella illi Lucia Neala fuit. 
Me quasi suspectum furem male vendidit 
ille 
Et procul 3 patria victima raptus eram. 
Lucia predulcis, si nune mihi Lucia 
adesses, 
Huie tumido cordi gaudia quanta 
dares ! 
Nigrorum in chore4 preluxit Lucia saltans, 
Ipsa puellarum Lucia prima fuit. 
Gossipium carpens errare solebat in agris, 
Lucia ibi primum visa et amata mihi. 
Lucia confecta est morbo (dolor heu mihi 
quantus 1) > 
Languenti sed opem non medicina tulit. 
Nuntia mox nigro mihi venit epistola singo, 
Hei mihi ter misero, Lucia mortua erat! 
Abrepta est, eheu! sed pectore vulnus in- 
heret, 

Et mibi vivitadhue Lucia corde meo. 
Decursu vite quum mortis imagine cingar, 
Vox dabit ima sonum, Lucia cara, Vale. 
Lucia preduleis, si nunc mihi Lucia 

adesses, 
Huie tumido cordi gaudia quanta 
dares! 


We are enabled to present our readers 
with some gleanings from foreign newspa- 
pers, which will be appreciated in these 
days of embargo. 


Tae Froor or tae Exuisition.—Tired 
of the splendor of costly jewels, rich dresses 
and fair faces, an agreeable change was of- 
fered last week at the Exhibition by a glance 
into the subterranean regions. The floor 
of the big shop is, it seems, in most places, 
considerably above the ground, and the 
planks of the flooring are so ill-joined that 
it is not all difficult to see through the cre- 
vices. Under ordinary circumstances, no- 
thing meets the eye below but dirt and 
darkness, but last week there was a little 
army of ragged urehins groping along the 
dusty ground on all fours, Ittook us some 
time to get an explanation of this curious 


spectacle, which ultimately resolved itself 


into the following facts:—The haste with 
which the ill-joined flooring was construct- 
ed, did not allow the workmen to earry off 
the shavings of wood and other refuse, 
which accordingly accumulated in im- 
mense quantities on the ground. 

After the opening of the Exhibition, 
there likewise accumulated various objects 
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of more or less value, such as copper and 
silver coin, sticks, parasols, gloves and like 
articles, which people are in the habit of 
holding in their hands, but do not always 
hold tight enough. A noble lady, one day, 
dropped a diamond ring, and it was this 
which, it is said, gave the first impulse to 
subterranean exploration. It had long been 
evident that the highly combustible mate- 
nal below the floor was the greatest possi- 
ble danger; a match dropped accidentally, 
being sufficient to set the whole in flame, 
and with it the most costly store of human 
produce collected, probably, since the be- 
ginning of the world. After serious de- 
liberation—the diamond ring assisting—a 
general under-ground razzia was resolved 
upon. 

Agents were sent forth with orders to 
gather together all the small ragged urchins 
of the metropolis, and in a couple of hours 
twice as many as were required came for- 
ward. The work began in good earnest 
early this week, and has been eontinued 
ever since, bringing into daylight irfmense 
masses of rubbish, and also not a few val- 
uables. Whether the famous diamond ring 
has been found or not, history is silent. In 
order that the crawling urchins may not 
carry off any of the valuables, they are 
rigorously searched every day on leaving 
the buildings. Meanwhile, the mud-be- 
grimed little fellows form a curious addi- 
tion to the sights of the Exhibition, an im- 
mense contrast, at the bottom of the Alad- 
din’s Cave, to the glittering, noble, and il- 
lustrious crowd on the surface.—<Spectator. 


A Reat Guost.—The other evening, a 
young couple on their wedding tour, arri- 
ved at one of the principal inns in this 
town. Having looked at their lodging- 
room, which satisfied them, being one of the 
best in the bouse, they took a stroll to see 
the beauties of the neighbourhood. In due 
time they returned, and on retiring to rest, 
the bride was about getting into bed, when 
some object presented itself which induced 
her to utter loud screams of alarm, and sud- 
denly to enwrap herself in the folds of the 
bed-curtains. The bridegroom, by the un- 
expected outcry thus raised, and not know- 
ing the cause, became equally alarmed. 
With pallid face he was peering through 
darkness into the interior of a four-post bed- 
stead, when the barmaid rushed into the 
room with a light in her hand, who at once 
discovered, sitting up in the bed, the inno- 
cent cause of the bridal comimotion. 

A commercial gentleman, in the tobacco 
trade, had gone to bed, not being told that 
his usual room had been pre-engaged ; and 
he declares, though few believe nim, that 
he was not awakened until he was about 
to receive the unexpected and unwilling 
bedfellow whose cries disturbed his dreams 
and his sleep, causing him to rise and ask 
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the cause of the disturbance. The cloth- 
ing of the bride, who had considerately re- 
frained from fainting until she had reached 
a convenient place for performing that in- 
dispensable part of the evening’s sensa- 
tion, was thrown upon the young lady's 
shoulders, and the kindly barmaid carried 
her into another room, followed by the grate- 
ful bridegrooin, leaving the intruder to fin- 
ish his siumbers without even giving him 
the civil bidding of a “ good night. 
Nottingham Daily Guardian. 


Tus Viceroy or Eecvrr Hoaxep.—* The 
Viceroy of Egypt,” says the Mesager du 
Midi, “ related, while at Toulon, a trick 
which had been played off on him, and the 
recital of which had caused much amuse- 
ment to the Italian court. When his High- 
ness was about to embark for Europe, a 
person requested permission to present to 
him a national air for Egypt, which, he 
said, he had composed for the occasion, 
observing that all other nations had their 
patriotic hymn, and that Egypt onght to 
have hers. The music was tried, found to 
be fine, and the self-styled composer was 
liberally rewarded by the Viceroy. Dur- 
ing the visit which Victor Emmanuel paid 
to the squadrons at Naples, when the 
French played the air of ‘ Reine Hortense’ 
and the English ‘God Save the Queen,’ the 
band of the Egyptian frigate struck up its 
new national hymn, which turned out to 
be nothing more nor lessthan the prohibit- 
ed air of Francis Il. which had been palm- 
ed off on the Viceroy as a new cormposi- 
tion. As may be supposed, the lalians 
were both astonished and scandalized at 
hearing it, until an explanation was given.” 





Avexanpria.—Like all seaports, Alexan- 
dria possesses a singular mixture of shop- 
keepers of all nations; and the English 
visitor may find considerable amusement 
in studying his native Janguage as repro- 
duced for his special attraction here. One 
has boldly announced “ Engliss Spocken”’ 
at his establishment ; another, in his list of 
condiments, has “ sauces and pickles” con- 
verted by a native painter, who knew no- 
thing of words or letters, into “ Sancis anp 
Pinklis.” A hotel keeper, anxious to pro- 
tect his patrons from the rapacity of the 
boatmen, declares he can supply them with 
such as “can be recommended upon ;” 
while a drinking-shop for sailors, on the 
quay, is designated over the door, “ Shop 
of Croc,” so that Jack might be debarred 
of his drink by imagining it to be a crock- 
ery warehouse.—Up the Nile and Home 
Again, by F. W. Fairholt, F. 8. A. 


A New Grexex Fire.—The Gazette du 
Midi states that a very curious and inter- 
esting experiment hag gust been made at 
Fort St. Nicholas, Marseilles, with a new 
inflammable liquid, invented by a Paris 
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chemist. The bottle containing the liquid 
.was broken by a musket shot, and it burn- 
ed everything which had been placed near 
it. A second experiment was made the 
following day in the presence of the Gen- 
eral commanding the Artillery. Nothing 
could be more satisfactory than the result. 
Large heaps of timber were consumed and 
the earth was calcined to the depth of a 
foot. This liquid, which resembles the 
Greek fire, is sufficiently powerful when 


enclosed in a cannon ball to set fire to an 
enemy’s fleet. 


Discoveries at Aruens.—aA letter from 
Athens, in speaking of the works of the 
archeologists who are charged by the King 
of Prussia, to make researches and exca- 
vations on the Acropolis, says:— The 
threshold which has been laid bare at the 
entrance of the Parthenon of Athens, was, 


on the 11th ult., crossed for the first time | 


after 1500 years, and in presence of all the 
learned world of the Greek capital. There 
has also been discovered in the Erectheod, 
not the opening through which the noise 
of the sea was formerly heard, but a skiff 
in white marble in good preservation, and 
a statue which is of the best epoch of 
ancient art. The honour of these dis- 
coveries belongs to Prof. Borrauger.”’ 


New Mepicat Discovery.—The Academy 
of Sciences and Medicine are now occu- 
pied discussing the views of several cele- 
brated physicians, on the possibility of 
curing gahgrene by means of oxygen, and 
healing wounds with carbonic acid. M. 
Mavurive Raywnaup has presented to the 
Academy of Medicine a paper, which is 
headed, “ Local Asphyxia and Symmetrical 
Gangrene of the Extremities.” It is based 
upon the chemical analysis made M. Rr- 
VEIL, from which the conclusion is deduced 
“that the fundamental cause of gangrene 
consists in the diminution or the absence 
of the oxygen necessary for the vitality of 
a tissue.” This thesis was, a few days 
ago, practically sustained by Dr. Lanater, 
in the Hotel Dieu. His most remarkable 
experiment was upon a man who had 
passed his seventy-fifth year. One of the 
patient’s toes had mortified, and the dis- 
ease showed every symptom of spreading 
through the foot, the skin of which was 
discolored, when it was placed in an appa- 
ratus kept constantly filled with pure 
oxygen. In the course of a few days the 
cure operated in sueh a manner that the 
diseased member assumed a healthy ap- 
pearance, and the patient has since been 
sent home cured. Another case of equal 
gravity is now being experimented upon 
by the same doctor, with every probability 
of a successful issne. 


ArnsewicaL Paprr-Haneines.—A Surgeon, 
writing to one of the daily papers upon 
arsenical paper-liangings, calls attention to 
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-shots with his first barrel. 


the following facts:—1. Of four children 
who died, every, one had been healthy 
until the green paper was placed on the 
walls at, Christmas last. 2. The father, 
mother, and all the children then began to 
sicken. The symptoms were, smarting of 
the eyes, irritation of the nostrils, head- 
ache, (over the brows in particular,) sore- 
ness of the mouth and throat, with occa- 
sional sharp pains over the bowels, con- 
stant rubbing of the upper lip, and picking 
of the mouth. 3. The antiseptic proper- 
ties of arsenic are well known. Seven 
days after death the body of the child was 
undecomposed, There was neither afilu- 
vium or discoloration. 4, The undertaker 
noticed that all the three preceding chil- 
dren, after being four days dead, were in 
alike condition. 5. After the green paper 
was removed, all the symptoms ceased in 
the remaining occupants. He attributes 
much baffling disease to the unsuspected 
effects of arsenical papers, especially throat 
complaints. 

Wuere is tur Music?—The Princess 
Matitpa recently gave a ball at Paris. 
When the guests had assembled the regular 
band was found to be absent. ' The band 
of the Grenadier Guards was sent for, and 
it was eleven o'clock, the men had retired 
to bed. They were waked up and taken 
to the palace, where they commenced to 


' play in so sleepy and discordant a manner 


that the princess sat down to the piano and 
played some lively waltzes. At that mo- 
ment arrived Warrevurgt, the leader of the 
orchestra, with despair in his countenance. 
Her Imperial Highness received lim graci- 
ously ; but, scarcely daring to advance, he 
held out, at afm’s length, a letter as his 
justification. The Princess took it, and 
found that the writer had ordered the or- 
chestra for Sunday instead of Saturday. 


Birp Suoottre Matcau.—There was an 
aristocratic bird shooting match in London 
recently, with the following results:—First 
prize, of £125 and a gold cup: Percy Bar- 
RINGTON scoring eight birds out of eight 
shots, and killing three times with his 
second barrel. Second prize, of £80: Earl 
CowPEeR, scoring six birds out of eight shots, 
and killing twice with his second barre}. 
Third prize, of £40: Captain Hon. W. 
EpwaArbB3s, scoring ten birds out of eleven 
Fourth prize, 
of £28: forfeits: Mr. Spencer Lucy, scor- 
ing nine out of eleven shots, and killing 
twice with his second barrel. 


Lonegvity.—The ‘returns which have 
been issued for 1860 show that, in that 
year, 22 men died in England and Wales 
who had reached or passed the age of 100, 
and 47 women. The oldest woman, 111 
years of age, died in Glamorganshire. 
With the men there was a tie; a man aged 
107 died at Hampshire, and another of the 
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same age in Pembrokeshire. Four of the 
centenarians died in London, two others iu 
Cumberwell, one also at Greenwich, and 
one at Lewisham. More men die in the 
year than women, but of the 595 persons 
who had reached the age of 95 or upwards 
before they died, nearly two-thirds were 
women. 


A Toscan Bricanp.—Eyrica Stopra, a 
noted Tuscan brigand, has just been ar- 
rested at the very gates of Rome, and has 
confessed to eleven murders of the most 
revolting character. The people of Mare- 
mina held him in such dread that they con- 
tributed a sum of money with which they 
gave him on condition of his emigrating to 
America. He took the money, but re- 
mained away only a short time. His last 
exploit was the murder of a wealthy Italian, 
who was travelling near Leghorn witha 
large sum of money, and whose servants 
took to their heels the moment they saw 
the dreaded Storrpa. The son of this man 
caused his last arrest. Sroppa is but thirty 
years old. 


Tovcnine Incipent.—At the funeral of a 
child, in New Sharon, a few days since, 
the following touching circumstance oc- 
curred :-—“ The little one, all beautifully 
robed for the grave, was laid in its coffin 
on the morning of its burial. The weep- 
ing friends placed in its little hand a small 
bouquet of the ‘Rose of Sharon.’ The lid 
was then placed upon the coffin, and the 
funeral services were performed. When, 
after the lapse of more than two or three 
hours, the coffin was opened again, and 
the friends gathered around to look upon it 
for the last time, that bud had become a 
fall-blown rose, while grasped in the cold 
hand of death.” 


A Lone Tasx.—A paper has been pre- 
sented to Parliament’ containing a curious 
calculation, that such is the airear in the 
indexes and abstract books of the office for 
the register-of deeds in Dublin, that the 
time required for putting them into a com- 


plete state would be equal to “ the time of 


one person for 300 years.” 


The number of suicides committed in 
France since the beginning of the present 
century, is not less than 300,000. The re- 
turns, however, are not complete, excep. 
from the year 1836. From that year to 
the year 1552, there were 52,126 suicides, 
being an average of 3,066 yearly. In 1858, 
there were 3,903 suicides, of which 3,050 
were by men and 853 by women. The 
last return given is for the year 1859, when 
there were 3,057 suicides committed by 
men and 842 by women. 


The wardrobe of a lady of fashion was 
sold in London recently. The saleroom 
glittered with rich and gay colour, Genoa 
velvyets, brocaded silks, sables, cashmeres, 
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laces, mingled together with strange variety. 
There were in all two hundred dresses of 
every variety of material and value, and 
they realized between £500 and £600. 
One of the Jots was a moire antique dress, 
with torquoise buttons. 


LIKE MASTER, LIKE MAN, 


We find the following story in the Wash- 
ington Intelligencer : 


“A lady in this city, desiring to procure 
a ‘help,’ made application at ‘the head- 
quarters of the ‘ contrabands,’ on Capitol 
Hill, when the following colloquy ensued 
between herself and a female contraband 
who had escaped from ‘service’ in Vir- 
ginia : 

* Lady— Well, Dinan, you say you want 
a place. What can you do? Can you 
cook @ 

“ Contraband— No, m’m; mammy, she 
always cooked,’ 

“Lady—‘ Are you a good chamber- 
maid ? 

“ Contraband— Sister Sauuy, she always 
did the chambers.’ 


“Lady—Can you wait in the dining- 
room and attend the door? 
* Contraband— La! no, m’m; Jt, that 


was his work.’ 


“ Lady— Can you wash and Jron?’ 

“Contraband—‘ Well, you see, m’m; 
Aunt Becky, she allays washed.’ 

“ Lady—' Can you sew ?” 

“ Contraband—‘ Cuariry, she always 
sow'd.’ 


“ Lady—* Then what in the world did 
you do? 

“ Contraband— Why, 1 allays kep’ the 
flies off missis!’” 


THE FIRST BIBLES AND TESTA- 
MENTS IN AMERICA ; 


AND THE FIRST LOTTERY. 


Dr. O'CaLtacnan, sends to “ Notes and 
Queries,” for June, the subjoined transla- 
tion of an entry in the Datch record in A\l- 
Bany, which furnishes the date of the first 
importation of Bibles and Testaments into‘ 
the country, as well as of the first author- 
ized lottery in Americz 

2 March 1655. Whereas Grspert vAN 
Imsorca hath by Petition set forcsh, that he 
had in the year 1654, for the benefit of the 
people here imported a quantity of printed 
Books, consisting of Bibles, Testaments, and 
many other pious works; and whereas few 
or none of the said Books have been dis- 
posed of, he requests authority to getup a 
Lottery of said Books, which being consid- 
ered in Council, it is finally, after previous 
debates pro and com, Resolved, to grant 
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hirh said permissign on the Conditions fol- 
lowing, to wit:—That the bocks, in the 
presence of a committee of two of the 
magistrates of this city, shall be enhanced 
in price one hundred per cent. beyond their 
cost in Holland :—of the profit one-third 
shall be given to the Deaconry of this city, 
and the remaining two-thirds shall be forthe 
profitof the petitioner, who shall be bound 
to pay therefrom all expenses that will be 
incurred in the getting up of the lottery. 
Whereunto for commissioners are appoint- 
ed and authorized Burgomaster ALLARD 
Axtony and Scuepens Jonaxnis Nevius.» 
Done Amsterdam, in N. Netherland. 
Present the Hon. Supreme Councillors N1- 
casius pe Siniz, J. La Mawracue, Fiscan 
CorneEtis v+n Trennoven, ALLarp Antoy 
and Oxorr Srevensey, Burgomasters of this 
city. Dated as above. 





WORKING FOR HEALTH. . 


“Tf we would make a sick man well,” 
says Theodore Weld, in his report on Man- 
ual Labour Institutions, “ or kill a sick man 
by piecemeal, we need only require him 
te practise regularly some formal muscular 
movement, and to keep up his spirits by 
such a sing-song as this: 


‘I’m doing this for my health, 
I’m doing this for my health, 
For my health, for my health, 
I’m doing this for my health.’ ” 
The error alluded to consists not in la- 


bouring to promote health, but in thinking 
too much about our il health. 





TO DAFFODILS, 


Fair daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon ; 
As yet the early-rising sun 
Has not attain’d his noon; 
Stay, stay, 
Until the hast’ning day, 
Has run 
But to the even-song ; 
And having pray’d together, we 
Will go with you along! 


We have short time to stay as you; 
We have as short a spring; 
As quick a growth to meet decay, 
As you or anything: 
We die, 
As your hours do; and dry 
Away 
Like to the summer’s rain, 
Or as the pearls of morning dew 
Ne’er to be found again. 
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‘+ TIMES GO BY TURNS. 


The lopped tree in time may grow again, 
Most naked plants renew both fruit and 
flower ; 
The sorriest wight may find release of 
pain, 
The driest soil suck in some moistening 
shower ; 
Time goes by turns, and chances change 
by course, 
From foul to fair, from better hap to worse. 


The sea of fortune doth not ever flow; 
She draws her favours to the lowest 
ebb ;. 
Her tides have equal times to come and 
gO; 
Her loom doth weave the fine and 
coarsest web ; 
No joy so great but runneth to an end, 
No hap so hard but may in fine amend, 


Not always fall of leaf, nor ever spring, 


Not endless night, yet not eternal day: 
The saddest birds a season find to sing, 
The roughest storm a calm may soon 


allay. 

Thus, with succeeding turns, God temper- 
eth all, 

That man may hope to rise, yet fear to 
fall. 


A chance may win that by mischance was 


lost ; 
That net that holds no great, takes little 
fish ; 
In some things all, in all things none are 
cross'd; ¥ 


Few all they need, but none have all 
they wish. 
Unmingled joys here to no man befall; 
Who least, hath some; who most, hath 
never all. 


FICTION MISTAKEN FOR REALITY 


When the Utopia was first publisled, it 
occasioned a pleasant mistake. This po- 
litical romance represents a perfect but vi- 
sionary republic, in an island supposed to 
have been somewhere in the Atlantic, near 
these western shores. “As this was the 

e of discovery,” says Granger, “the 
satel Budeus and others took it for 
genuive history, and deemed it expedient 
to send missionaries thither to convert the 
people,” &c. 
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THE ACTOR STOPPED SHORT. 


One of the principal actors at the Comé- 
die Franedise stopped short in a tragedy at 
this passage, “I was in Rome—.” It was 
in vain that he began the passage several 
times; he never could get farther than 
Rome. At last, seeing there was no help 
for it, arid that the prompter, as embar- 
rassed as himself, was unable to find the 
place, or to give him any aésistance, he 
turned his eyes coolly upon him, and said, 
with an air of dignity, “ Well, sir, what 
was I doing in Rome ?” 


SIR PHILIP FRANCIS. 


A person having, upon one occasion, 
gotten Sir Phillip Francis into a corner, 
and innocently mistaking his agitations 
and gestures for extreme interest in the 
narrative which he was administering to 
his patient, was somewhat confounded 
when the latter, seizing him by the collar, 
exclaimed with an oath, that “ human na- 
ture could endure no more.” 





LE DIABLE BOITEUX. 


A curious edition of the New Testament 
“was published in 1552, with many wood- 
cuts of singular character. The engraving 
to the 8th chapter of St. Matthew repre- 
sents the devil, with a wooden leg, sowing 
tares. 


SINGULAR INCREDULITY, 


The Prussian novelist Cosmar began one 
of his novels with the incident of the break- 
ing down of a mail coach in the Leipziger 
Strasse of Berlin. The censor struck out 
this passage as tnadmissible, “ because his 
excellency the general postmaster, Von 
Nagler, mawages the arrangement of the 
mails with so much care that such an acei- 
dent is impossible.” 


HOW TO RAISE A DINNER. 


One evening, Sheridan, not knowing 
where to go for a dinner, sat down by Mi- 
chael Angelo Taylor, in the House of Com- 
mons, and said, “ There is a law question 
likely to arise presently, on which, from 
your legal knowledge, you will be wanted 
to reply to Pitt; so 1 hope you will not 
think of leaving the house.” Michael sat 
down with no little pleasure, while Sheri- 
dan slipped out, walked over to Michael’s 
house, and ordered up dinner, saying to the 
servants, “ Your master is not coming 
home this evening.”” He made an excel- 
lent dinner, came back to the house, and 
seeing Michael look expectant, went to re- 
lease him, saying, ‘1 am sorry to have 
kept you, for, after all, I believe this matter 
will not come off to-night.” Michael in- 
stantly walked home, and heard, to his ne 
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little consternation, when he rang for din- 
ner, “ Mr. Sheridan had it, sir, about two 
hours ago.” 


_—— 


THE CHARACTER OF A HAPPY LIFE. 
How happy is he born and taught, 

That serveth not another’s will; 

Whose armour is his honest thought, 

And simple truth his utmost skill! 


Whose passions not his masters are, 
Whose soul is still prepared for death, 
Untied unto the worldly care 


Of publi ; 


fame, or private breath ; 


Who envies none that chance doth raise, 
Or vice ; 


How deepest wounds are given by praise ; 


who never understood 


Nor rules of state, but rules of good : 


Who hath his life from rumours freed, 
Whose conscience is his strony retreat; 
Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 


Nor ruin make oppressors great; 


Who God d 


More of his grace than gifts to lend; 


th late and early pray, 


And entertains the harmless day 


With a religious 


book or friend; 
This man 1s freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall; 

Lord of himself, thon 


And having nothing, yet hath all. 


vh not of lands: 


SHAKSPEARE AND QUEEN ELIZA- 


BETH 
Queen Elizabeth condescended some- 
times toa little flirtation. Sbakspeare was 


performing the part of a king; Queen Eli- 
zabeth’s box was contiguous to the stage; 
she purposely dropped her handkerchief 
upon the boards, at the feetof Shak¢peare, 
having a mind to try whether her poet 
would stoop from his assumed majesty. 
She was mistaken. “ Take up owr sister’s 
handkerchief,’ was his prompt and digni- 
fied order to one of the actors in his train. 


JOHN CABECCA IN THE CHOIR OF 
The following epitaph is to be seen at 
Saragossa, in Spain :— 


“Here lies John Cabecca, precentor of 
My Lord the King. When he is admitted 
to the choir of angels, whose society he 
will embellisb, and where he will distin- 
guish himself by his powers of song, God 
shall say to the angels, ‘ Cease, ye calves ! 
and let me hear John Cabecca, the precen- 
tor of My Lord the King!” 
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